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ABSTRACT %w 

M±3 module is the first in a sel f-instruotional 
program designed to train public school personnel in how to manage 
educational projects. These may include federally funded projects 
<such as Title I projects) , court-ordered programs (such as a 
desegregation plan), or locally initiated project* (such as a new 
math program). The purpose of this nodule is to provide an 
orientation to project management for top-level administrators in 
local education agencies. In the first lesson, the characteristics of 
a project^ and of project management are explained, examples of 
project lianagement are cited, and the advantages and linitations of 
project mJUiageBent in local education agencies are discuf«sed. The 
second lesson presents the organizational placement of proffects in 
local education agencies, the requirements for inccrporatdng project ^ 
management capability in local education agencies, an^ an outline 
plan for installing project management capability. In the third 
lesson, the guidance necessary in planning a project is identified, 
possible assistance required during project operations is cited, and 
potential sources of functional conflict are discussed. Additional 
information and assistance on project management are provided in the 
fourth lesson. Although the module is designed for use with a slide 
and tape presentation, it may be used alone. '(Author/JH) 
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IMTRQDUCTION 

American education in the past decade has been characterized by the 
increasing educational effort of the federal goveninient . Recent commis- 
SiAons on national goals have usually included a list of goals in educa- 
\:ion. For example, in the report of President Eisenhower's Commission 
on National Goals presented in 1960 the education goals were rigorously 
Refined in such a way that the federal government was to be a partner in 
the' public education effort. To ii^eet this requireniejit , federal legisla- 
tion has been passed to form a series of federal education acts. 

Concurrent with the federal activity in .public education there 
have been groups of educators who were aware of difficulties within 
their area of specialty and created programs to improve public education. 
An example is the School "Mathematics Study Group (SMSG) , a project funded 
by the National Science Foundation, wliich worked on the improvement of 
the whol^" mathematics curriculum for. the purpose of improving the mathe- 
inatics knowledge for the widest possible group of students. ' 

Many other groups of professionals in education have been aware of 
the wide gap between what is and what could be achieved in education in 
our public schools. These groups have continued to express their collec- 
tive concern on a larger audienc^e. Tliey have recognized the following: 

There ^are stated goals for public education. ^ 

The'fe is a rather good possibility for goal 
achieven>ent. , 

There exists a difference between the actual ^ 
and the possible in education. 

There arc limited resources available for a local 
school agency to materially re'duce the difference. 



There exists the po^ibility ^of applyiiig a well 
^ developed solution for one lo(ial ^school agency to 
' similar difficulties in other school agencies. 

The stated concerns of these groups of educators have found their 
way to foundations and to concerned public officials in the state and 
federal government. Goal setting at the federal level and the work done 
by eduction groups at lower levels has result-ed In federal legislation . 
to provide the funds to work toward the solution of the recognized educa- 
tional problems. As a result, project proposals, experimentation, and 
curriculum revision groups have been founded. The event of the launching 
of the Russian Sputnik and the criticisms of influential persons, Admiral 
Rickover for one, have added a sense of urgency to .the effort. 

There is a need for elements of management discipline in the loclil 
schools. Because public funds are' involved and accountability is neces- 
sary in dealing with public funds, the problem of designing, administering 
^d evaluating a federal, state, or locally funded project becomes a con- 

r 

cern at federal , state, and local educational levels. In this regard. the 
role of educational project manager needs to be defined and a group of 
people need to become experienced in this role. Because of the increasing' 
number of projects in education, the expanding nature of projects now in 
existence, and rising cost of the total effort, competent educational proj- 
ect managers need to be recruited and trained in the role. 

The need for -a more comprehensive approach to planning and controlling 

**" V- 

projects in the educational environment is established by the observation 
that. this type of activity in education is: (a) becoming both more complex 
and larger, (b*) calling for greater allocations of money, and (c) continu-" 
ing for longer periods of time. The concept of project manj^gement as a dis- 
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cipline is ;j^st making its d^ut-dn the educational environment. Ttie dis- 
cipline has gronw out of mil:^tary and industrial needs and is barely ^f if- 
j( teen years old. * 

- In order to help mefet the need for public school ^personnel trained in 
project management, Research for Better Schools, Inc. of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania has developed self- instructional materials in the area of edu- 
catibnal project management, lliese materials are described below. 

1. Executive Orientation . This module is designed to introduct top- 
level administration to the concepts of project, management, and project 

♦ 

management. Topics such as the advantages and limitations of project man- 
agement and the requirements and organization of a project management 
system in a local education agency (LEA") are emphasized. 

2. Basic Principles and Techniques of Project Management . This module 
is designed for, acting or potential project director? in a local school dis- 
trict and covers the four major phases* of project management: project plan- 
ning, inplementation, monitoring and control, and termination. 

3. Proposal Development . This module is designed to assist local 
school district personnel in the development '^of project proposals and covers 
such topics as translating an idea into a proposal, proposal formats, and 
application procedures for funding and contractual arrangements. 

4. Case Simulation on Project Management . This package i/s designed 
for use either independently or in conjunction with the Basic Principles and 
Techniques of Proj^t Managment module. • 
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If you desire mre infomvation regarding tliese materials, write to: 

Research for Better Schools, Inc. 
Suite 1700 
1700 Market Street 
. . Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 

r 

GOALS 

The purpose of this module is to provide an orientation' to project 
management for top-level administrators in local education agencies. The 
goals of the module are: 

1. to provide top-level administrators with- basic knowledge of the 
project management process. . • 

2. to inform t'bp-level administrators of the benefits of the pro- 
1 ject management approadi for a local school district. 

3. to acquaint top -level administrators witli the kind of ' support 
and assistance that they and functional departments need to 
provide the project manager and the on-going project operations. 

/ * 

4. -to inform' top eve 1 adjninistrators where additional information 
and assistance regarding project management and its iirplementa- 
tion into local education agencies may be found. • . • 

LESSON CONTENT - ^ 

The goals of this nwdule are accomplished by means of four 
lessons entitled Building Conviction> Organizational Structuring, Th^ Life 
Cycle of a Project, and Securing More Information. In lesson one the char- 

i 

■ - I 
acteristics of a project ^nd pVoject management are defined; examples of 

project management in the military, industry, government, and education are 

cited; and the advantages and limitations of project management in local 

.education agencies are discussed. In lesson two the organizational plkce- : 

r 

ment of projects in local education agencies is presented, the requirements 
for incorporating proj^ect management capability in local education agencies 



is discussed, and an outline plan for installing project management capability 
is presented^. In lesson three the guidance necessary in planning a project is 
identified, possible assistance required during project operations is cited, and 
potential soiirces of functional conflict are discussed. Jn lesson four sources 
of additional infonnation and assistance on project management are provided. 
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MODULE ELEMEm'S . i ., 

. • Xou should have received the following materials. Check to see that 
you h?ive thera.before pl'oceeding with thet lessens » . ' " ' ■ 

' A.. Module jTianuaX for Nlodule l--lixeoutive Orientation " :. ^ \, 

B. Four lesson booklets entitled: - ^ . ^ 

. 1. Building Conviction . \ / ^ 

Orgamzational Structuring \, ^ 

3. ! DeYelopirig an Awareness of Project Operatior)S 

4. Securing More Information 

C. . A set of c^olor' slides containing a group of slides for ^ach of . 

the four lessons identified above. . ^ • _ 

D. ; Four Qdssette tapes cpntaining the narratives to accompany- 

' each of th6 lesson slide presentations. - ■ . ' '/ 

You will need the following equipment in oVder tO complete the lessons': 

A. : Cassette tape re*Corder . . " 

B. Carousel slide projector 

C. Viewing soifeen . ' - 

D. Pencil ^ 

E. Chalk board, chalk, and pointer, or overhead projector, c2,ear 
overlays , and grease .pencil' (for use by groups- of- people com- * 

- pleting the lessons concurrently- -optional- for individual Com- 

• pletion of lessons). ' x - 

J EVAUJATION 'SYSTEM / ^ ' ' ' 

Various evaluation .instrunients' are interspersed throughout this module 
manual and the foUr less<ins. Together these instruments form an evaluation 
system whose purposes are to sensitize tKe learner, to provide xhe learner 
with a measure of- his lesson entry level and know l^^e gained, from the lessons, 
and to provide the lesson material developers with Valuable information for 
the revision and improvement of the lessons. ' . * 



^ • The' "Student Inforni^tion Fomi" provides the les^n materials developers 
withjfdata to help identify th|^ student population us^g the , materials. 'ITiis^ 
form" is NOT used to identify individuals. " The "Module 1- -Pretest" sensitizes 
the learner, provides him with a measure of his entry level, and serves as a 
basis for estimating the knowledge gained by the learner from coiipleting the 
entire set of lessons. The ''Module 1- -Post-Test" provides the learner with a 
measure of his post-module achievement level and provides a basis for esti- 
mating the , knowledge gained by the learner from comp let it^ Module 1. The 
."Lesson Quality Control Forms" found in tbe lessons provide information to 
the lesson materials developers necessary for the revision and improvement 
of specific lessons in the Modulfe. Tlie "Module 1- -Quality Control Form" 
provides information for the revision and improvement pf the module as a 



whole.. Your careful consideration in completing the evaluation system fomis 
will be greatly appreciated. ' - , ^ 

SrrUDFM FLOW ' . ^ 

•A 

ITie pur^osb of this section is to present the path of student flow or 

passage through th^ instructional module. To help clarify t}iis, a flbw 

chart reflecting how you should work through the instructional materials is 

presented on page eight (8) as Figure 1. ..A brief description of the sections 

associated with the numbered rectangels in Figure 1 ^is g^iven below. 

1.1^ Introduction - -sets the instructional module in the educational 
setting. 

1.2 Goals --presents you with the instructional -^'goals of the module. 

1.3 - Lesson Content - -briefly describes the content. of the four lessons. 

" 1.4 Module Elements^ -briefly describes the elements Or components of 
the entire instructional modu,le. , . ^ 

1.5 Evaluation System - -identifies the various evaluation instruments 
• of the module and indicates the purpose of each* 
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1.6 Student Tlow- - illustrates and describes the path you should fpl- 
low in working through this instructional module. 

- * 

^'1 pi^fctlons -- gives directions or recommendations regarding how 
, both individuals and groups can make e-ffective use of these 

instructional materials. 

. . . 1.8 Pre-Evalu'atibn— consist^ >of the Student Infomiation Fom/aBd 
the Module 1-^- Pre test that fou should complete prior, to begin- 
ning the lessons. ^ • 

1.9 Lessons - -consist of the four lessons entitled Building Conviction, 
Organizational Structuring, Developing an Awareness of Project 
Operations, and Securing More Information whic^^u should com- 
plete sequentially. « ^ 

1.10 Post-I3valuation- ■ consists of the Module 1--Quality Control Form 
and Moduli- -Post -Test that you should complete after lesson num- 
ber four. - ^ * 

* *■ ... . 

^^^^ 

1.11 Tenrtinat i on I ns t rue t i ons - -provides you with directions fgir dis- 
pesing of the lesson materials and mailing the Student Informa- 
tion Form, Lesson Quality Control Forms, and Module 1--Quality 
Control Form back to the instructional materials developers. 

1.12 Glossary - -consists of a glossary of terms relevant tcf educa- 
tional project management which is included for your reference. - 

1.13 Annotated Bibliography- -consists of an annotation of six primary 
references in the area of project management which -is included 
for your reference. . ' 

* 

1.14 Assistance Agencies - - identif i^es nine agencies to which you may 
want to ^rite for additional information or assistance regarding 
project management and its implementation.. 

DI {^ECTIONS 

This instructional module is designed to be self- instructional. That 
is, an individual learner c an work through the materials independent of 
anyone else. H6wever, these instructional- materials^can be adapted for use 
/ by a group of learners. If you use these materials in a group setting, it 
is suggested that you follow the recommendations below. 

1. Provide each learner with a module manual and four' lesson booklets. 

ft 

2. Have each leanjer read and complete the Module Manual and the intro- 
ductory sections of each lesson. 
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* • 

3. Bring the group of learners together for the slid^-tape presen- 
tation of each lesson. ' . . ' 

4. LeatJ the group Qr appoint son^oi^e. to load them in the discussion 
of the discussion ' que^ions i^iiiediately following the end of the 

* I slide- tape presentation. The discussion questions appear in the 

. — ^ lesson booklets after the lesson narra.tive.. The group leader 
-may find it desirable to summarize discussion poj-nts on a chalk 
•board or screen with an overhead projector as !the group attempts 
to obtain consensus of opinion on the questions. 

5. At the conclusion of the grouj^ discussion, direct everyone to 
complete the Lesson Quality Control Form in thejir lesson booklet 
before proceeding to the next lesson. 

I 

6-. Follow the Lesson and Module Termination Instructions and mail 
the blue Student Information Form, Lesson Quality Control Forms, 
and Module Quality Control Fomv as a group. 

It is intended that the content of each lesson be presented with slides 

and tapes regardless of whether the module is used independently by an indi- 

visual learner or by a group of learners, ^t is possible, however, for you 

to choose one of the following options for receiving lesson content. 

1. Read the lesson narrative included in each lesson booklet. 

%. Listen to the lesson tape.- . * 

^. Read the lesson narrative and listen to the tape simultaneously. 

4. Read the lesson narrative and view ,the slide presentation together. 

5. Read the lesson narrative, listen to thfe tape, and view^the sli^e* 
presentation together. i ° - ' ■ 

If you choose one of these alternatives, be careful when following the lesson 

directions and be sure to complete all of the lesson materials. Tlxe lesson 

directions are written with the assumption that you have chosen the preferred 

slide-tape presentation mode for receiving lesson content. \ 
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Module 1- -Student Information Form 



^ . . . __ .^^^ _ 

Vln^(iXA.on^ PldOMi take timo. to caA(>.^aLiLj <iMmA the Ajt.Qm bcXow). iiln^Ue: 
tht la6t ($00/1 cU.gLt6 youA SocA^cLt SacuMXy numb^A on the, ti^yia bolm 
6 0 that th(L pag(i6 can be tde.yityLf^tad .In tht tvant thzy btcomQ: 6(LpaAat.(Ld 



Thank yod ^o^t yoa/i Ci66iMayicQ,. 



1. What is the title of your present j)osition? (If graduate student, 
indicate most recent full-time position)! 



2. List three primary duties of your present position? (If graduate 
student, indicate duties of mo»t recent position). 

a. . 
b. 



3. Have you coiipleted any formal courses in management or project 
management? ^ • - , 

Q Yes □ No ' 

4. If yes, briefly describe the content of these courses. 



5. Have you had any previous practical experience utilizing project 
management techniques? (For example, in federally funded projects) 

N o Buch ex]:)erience 
Yes, have managed project's myself 



\es, have worked on projects vhich used it. 



Other (Describe) 



r 
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6. How long have you been associated with these -projects? 

Less tlum 2 years [] 6-9 years 



3,-5 years 



□ lO 



years or more 



TuAn tka pcLQd and complitu tho. 
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Moclule Pretest;; ) ^ 



tional modallL, Von. e.dch the.- obje,(itlveA tUtad, cMiistO: tka topon^e at 
tho. AX.ght LOhlch be/^t n.e.pweivt6 youA oAtoncctlon pi yovji abitity to peA{^oHm 
that ta^ii at thU mome.nt , U-ie tlie. {,otion)ly[^ kty tn manliing you/i fLOApon&ez* 

7 =^ I con accomptUh tiiU tmk vpiy wttt , 

2 = I can' accomptUh tkAj> ^cuAty weM. , ) 

3 ' = I pKobably ccm^of not do tlul ade,quat(Lty , 

4 = 1 couZd not do thJ^at aZl. • • 

Mo. ' Objectives * Responses 

1 Define the concepts of project and project management. 12 3 4 

2 State the relationship of general management princi- 12 3 4 
pies to project management. 

3 Cite exanples of how the project management system can 12 3 4 

and has been used successfully in industry and gov- 
ernment. , 

4 Cite exaiTiples ;of how the 'project management system can 12 3' 4 
be and has been used successfully in the field of edu- 
cation. 

5 State important advantages and limitations of using a .12 3 4 
project management approa'ch. 

'• 

6 State where project management as a discipline can 1 2 3 " 4 
assist in local education agency (LEA) operations. " . 

7 Create a plan-^for implementing a project management 12 3 4 
system into^at l^ast one aspect of a given LEA situa- 

• tion. ' 1^ 

8 Cite the specific information and guidance input 12 3 4 
needed to aid the project .director in the planning 

and operation of a project. 

9 Cite potential conflicts existing between the LEA ' 12 3 4 
structure and project activity which crosses function 
organizational lines. - . 
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Objectiv<^ ' . ' Responses 



State the sujport and assistance which could aid 12 3 4 

the project dii^ctor in solVjLng potential conflict. 

* » 

State locations where infopiiation and help is avail- 12 3 4 

able for assistance in pro j ect. management . • / 



/ 

I ■ 
k ■ 



Vln.zctloiH> : Voa a/ce now; fiejady to 
bzgln thz {^oan. lu^om thz Ex^cu- 
-tivz OfUMation ^hdula. Vlyid thz 
liAAt l(ii>6on, Building Conviction, 
and bzQln h^zadlnQ tkz Int^odaatofiy 
i>(L(utiom . 
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Module 1— Post -Test 



'module* At thz beginning .the. ltiiM)n& , you wcAe a4fecd to eAtUmate^you/i 
abltity to pe.n.{fOKm each. Wom> you aJid to make, t^o e,6tAjfn(ition&i ' F-iAAX, ^ 
fKL-HAtAjnata youn. abttiXy to peA{^dm each tat>k b(i{^ofi(L ao^n^pteXinQ tkli> 
.Ln6tn.uctA,onai. modui.(L, -i.e., ^ndX.catz hoiA) yoa noM v-ccu) youn. pn.e--Lyu>tMictlon 
abititiet)^ Second, 'oUAcle the,n.e&poni)e that: n.Q,pH.u entA, yoax eAtUmatU.on 
o{t youA. abUUty to p(ix(^oHm tkaX tOJbk noi^, aitoifiL complejtlnQ the lYU^tJiuch 
tA,0YWit module, ilAe the {^olZoiotng key- 



1 

2 
3 
4 



I can accomplish thl6 ta6k ^en.y voell . 
I can accomplish tkU jaJjilij ijoWC , 

pn.oba.bly -could not do tkU ■ adeQuatelif. 
t coutd not do thiJ^ at alZ, 



No. . . Objectiues 

1 • Define the concepts of project and 

project management. 

2 State the relationship of general man- 
agement principles to project management. 

3 Cite exarni^les of how the project manage- . 
ment system caii be and has been used 

* successfully in industry and government. 

4 Cite examples of how the project manage- 
ment system can be and has been used " 
successfully in the field' of education. 

,5 State important advantages and limita- 
tions of using a project management 
approach-. 

6 State where- pro j feet managfemenli. as a dis- 
cipline can assist in local* education 
agency (LEA) operations. 

7 Create a plan for implementing a proj- 
ect management system into, at least 'one 
aspect of a given LEA operation. . 

8 Cite the specific infoTTnation and- s 
guidance input needed to aid the proj,- 
ect director in the* planning and opera- 

...tion of a project.' 



Before 
Instruction 



Responses 



1 2 3 



12 3 



4 
4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



1 2 3 4 



12 3 4 



After 
Instruction 



2 
2 
2 



4 
4 
4- 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



^2 
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« ■ Objectives 

Cite ^potential conflicts existing 
between the LEA structure 4md project 
activity which crosses fiinction organi- ' 
zational lines. ^ . , 

State the support and assistance which 
could aid the project director in solving 
potential conflict. 

State locations v^ere information and 
help" is available for assistance in 
project management. 



Before . 



Responses 



After 



Instruction Instruction 



,12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



1 2 



3% 



12 3 4 



/ 
0t 



Tu/iyt th(i page, and compli^.tt' tht 



If # 
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Module 1- -Quality Control Form 



t>^aecX^n4: yizaAi.ta.kQ. turn to^a/.e.iMij ayiM^)zA tkz ltm6jk£lCHfi. ' • 
04 ApzcA.{^'iiC and tkonbu^h. a.6 tjoix cf^n in pH.ovZ(ilng comtnmtt wm 4aqge^-tt'.oKt6 
' ^oH. H.(LvlAlnQ, and ^impH.ovAjipi tlm modid.z. \ ^ ^ 

P^eoAe imUz thz to-t ioinA. 'dlglU youA. SooamZ SmyiUy nmbeA on 'tkz 
Uno. bzlow Ao'tkat tkz pagu can. be Umti^le^d xn tkz tvznt tUy Maomd 
^zpoAotzd . 

ThAnk Lfoa ion. you. ai,iilAtanc(L, . « • 



1, Indicate your overall impression of the quality of this module? 

□ Excellent □ Very good Qgood npair QPoor 

2, What is the nxjst positive aspect of thi.s module? 



3. What is the most negative aspect of this module' 



What suggestions do you have for correcting or improving 'this 
negative aspect? i 













How well are the lessons^ 


rganized and sequenced? ' 



Q Excellently □ V|fer>^ well nwell □ Fairly .well Q Pporly 
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6. How difficult is the module? . 

• d Very difficult ^ 
* n Moderately difficult . Q Somewliat difficult 



D Difficult 



Q Riather 



e^y 



•.7. -What is your impression of the qualit/ of the module m^utf*?' 

. O licceUent V ;.Dvezy good - Dcood ■ Dpair ^'"D 



8. For how many lessons did you view the slide/fs^e pres!enta\idn' 



□ 



None 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



Indicate how helpful the slide/ tape presentations v^ere in the instruc- 
tional j^rocess for the. lessons .-that you viewed theiti? ,s f 



n Extremely helpful 
D Very helpful 



"Qqaite helpful 



n Somewhat helpful 



□ Not helpful 



TiiAn tht page md {^ottoiA) tkd T t^'un^ neutron 




Module l--Tennintftion Instructiorx^ ^ 



Upgn completion oi thz Modult )--(^)dixty ContAol Vom p-CeoAej" 

TcoA oat -the, blue. Stadznt Tnionmation Vom, Modate Cont/tQl I 

foHm, and louA LeAAon 'OmZ-ity. Cowtfiot po^mA and 6t<ipte, thm' 
',togziJiQA (one pacfeet a'^^ ^omi ioK eacfi ^tud^fit), • ;A 

2. •' ?la.c<L tha iomh In 'th^ Ap^cUal tnvelopt pK^^dad. 

3. MtuX ^veXope -to: ReAeoAcfi ^oH. BottdA Schootii , Inc. 

' ^ SuUq. 1700 

( '' ^. 1700 MoAket St^tfSt ..s . , . .% 

PUlcidelpklcL, Vmnsylvania. 19103 



You have now completed the Executive ^rient^tion Module of the, ', 
Educational Project Management Instruction System. If you desire more > 



information about the system, turn to page three 
and/or write to the addres$ shown abovQ. 
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Module 1--A Selecteci Glossary of' 
Project Manageitent Related Concepts < 

" ^ ■ I V ' " ■ 

' ACTION, ALTERNATE, COURSE OF (ALTERNATIVE) - ' 

' ' ' . 

A proposed management action that may be selected for ihiplemen- 
tation to correct a deviation. 

ACTION, CORRECTIVE ^ . ' 

Ntinagement action that can be implemented to correct the cause of 
a deviation, ' . 

ACTION,. ADAPTIVE - ' , , . ./ .\ " 

- . Management action that can be impl^ented to minimize the effect, 
of a course 6f action if the cause cannot be corrected. 

A^NISTRATION - • ^ . - 

'.' 

A process involving the execution of management decisions within 
an organizational framework utilizing pre-estabtished rules for 
decision-making. . ; 

"•ANALYSIS - ' ^ • . ' ■ ' 

The process of'^breaking a total into it^ constituent parts and , 
examining these p^rts to detemine their nature, proportion, function, 
and interrelationships. 

-ANALYSIS, POTENTIAL PROBLEM - 

The analysis of problems that may Qccur when a selected course 
of action is implemented. It involves identifying potential problems, 
Aeimining their possible cause and the probability of its occurrence, 
*deKermining;„the action, to prevent the cause or to minimize its effect, 
" arid' •develo^)ing. a. procedure for handling the most serious problems if 
they occur. 

"AUIHPRITY ■ ' 

■' , " ' • ° ■ 

The right to act, to make decisions , or^ to conmand others. .^^^ 

BUDGET - ' ' . ^- 

The expression in financial terms of management plans for. funding: 
a project over a specific time period. 



CASB-SlMfcrtATION - " ' ■ , • 

An exercise develop^ed from or expressing an Actual condition 
^ich is used, to illustrate, practice, pr reinforce learned principles . 
and skills. 

CONSEQUENCES - ^ . ; ^ 

The negative effects of implementing, given course of action. 
They shoulii be identified and the probability of their pccutrenee should 
be determined before :^lly accepting a given course of action-. ; 

OOm'ROL - : ^ . ^ i ' 

Basically a problem- solving process involving three steps --problem 
identification, problem solution and solution iitq^leinentation ; irf proiect 
management terms, deviation identification and analysis, decision-maKing 
through alternative creation, and selection and alternative implementa- 
tion. ' 

■> \ • ' ' ■ • , ' . • 

COSTING' UNIT (OR teT CENTER) - - 

A unit pf work, usually a worlc package or a specific function or 
task, around which various costs are accumulated. 

CRITICAL PATH - ' 

The longest or most time consuming pathway within a network of 
various paths relating the activities required between the start and - 
finish of the project. ^ 

DECISION BOX- 

* • 

A dondition or point in a process where a choice is to be made 
between two or more alternatives. , 

.DECISION, GO/NO GO - ^ ' . 

the process utilized for accepting or requesting an alternative 
course of action for consideration if' it satisfies and .does not satisfy 
the "needs" respectively. , 

DECISION-MAKING - . ' ' ' 

Identifying and selecting from possible alternative courses of 
action' the best possible. course of action. 

DETERMINISTIC SYSTEM - ' 

The interaction of the components of this kind of sy^tem^ can be 
predicted without risk of error if the facts or information Which the 
system is required tP handle are known. The outcome of a detetministic 



system is detemined exclusively by the values of t;he. input and the 
fixed process , ' , : . 

DEVIATION - . . - . 

■ A difference between a planned situation and an actual situation, 
a project management problem. 

DEVIATION, CAUSE OF - 

The unplanned or unanticipated change in th%|>roject that will 
yield a deviation. The effect of a. cause i's a deviation. 

DIRECTING - 

Primarily a pi^ocess of motivating employees to accomplish their 
tasks. It requires the establishment of an environment conducive to 
acccmplishing effort. 

DIRECT COSTS - 

Costs for those resources obtained especially^ for the activity 
or project tasks and necessary for its conpletion. 

ENDS (RESULTS AND RESOURCES) - ' " • 

The first consideration and the objectives in decision -making. 
The specification of what one wants to accomplish and the identifica- 
tion of the resources that are to be utilized. 

EVENT - 

A definable point in time where some action or activity begins 
or ends. It is a recognizable instant in time' which does not consume 
time or resources. Usually identified in network management systems 
by a circle. 

EVENT-ORIENTED DIAGRAM - 

A chart which visually shows the interrelatedness dhd sequence 
of the various activities or tasks necessary to the completion of a 
project where the fact of start or finish of an activity is identified 
by using a circle. 

EXCEPTION PRINCIPLE - 

Control by identifying only significant deviations at specified 
po.ints between "what is" and "what should be" or planned. 

EXPENDITURfi PIAN ^- 

A set of planned decisions concerned with financial outflow and 
answering questions such as: • ^ 

f x . ' - ■■ ■ 



Whkt' is to be purchased? ■ ^ 

When is the item to be ordered? . , 

Where is the item to be pvfrch^sed? , 
What weekly or monthl)^ rate is to be used for the item? 
How is the item to be purchased? 

GANTT CHART OR TASK-EVENT CALENDAR - 

A tool for planning work and relating activities to time or sched- 
ule. In a GANTT Chart, the horizontal axis represents time and the 
vertical axis lists tasks or activities to be accon^lished. 

(^AR-UP PHASE , " ' 

The activities involv^ in the period after approval of the pro- 
posal and before the project operational activity phase. Consists of 
bringing together resources necessary to start the project operational 
phase,, and identifying and establishing policy. and procedures, and 
creating the project information, system. 

GOAL - . '. ^ 

A broadly stated end point to be reached in the future. In the 
project, a goal is a collective activi^iy, identified as the end prodyct, 
and is at the top level of hierarchial work lyeakdown structure. 

GOAL ORIENTED - * r-' • , 

Activity that is aimed toward some defined goal. or end product. 
HANDBOOK, PROJECT 

A formal or informal document containing basic information about 
project goals and tasks, policy statements and' procedures guidelines, 
organizational relationships, and similar items for use by project 
manager and personnel in day-to-day operations of the project. 

HIERARCHIAL APPROACH - 

* A ranging of systems by complexity from general to elementary 
with the result that a hierarchikl diagram of the systems 'and subsystems 
resembles a "tree". 

A ranging of objectives from broad, to specific, with the assump- 
tion that accomplishment bf specified objectives will contribute to 
the attainment of the nex^ higher objective in the hierarchy. 

HISTORY, PROJECT - ' - 

'Optional informal report at end of project which reviews- and 
summarized the major action of the project. ' - 
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INDIRECT CX>STS - , 

Costs accounted to a project ''which are often pro-rated since 
they cannot be adequately identified with a costing unit. Examples 
are heat, electricity, and other genqral facilities v^iich are shared 
with the organization in which the project is housed. ^ 

LEAD TIME - 

The time between the procurement or otder of a resource and its 
need or use in the accomplishment of ' an activity. * 

"LIKES" - 

Those ends or dec is ion -making objectives that are desirable fea- 
tures that alternative courses o^ action may satisfy to some degree. 
They are not absolutely necessary and can be ranked or weighed to estab 
lish their desirability.. 

LIMITS - - . ■ ' ' . 

The allowable tolerance for acceptability of the standards speci- 
fied for timei cost and performance at project control points. Limits 
may be either positive ^of negative or both with respect to the standard 

set. 

MANAGEMENT - 

i 1 " 

The method of attaining organizational goals by 1) developing 
a plan; 2) arr^iging operations in conformity to the plan; and 3) 
creating 'an environment which is favorable to the performances of the 
people belonging to the organization. It is a process which , involves 
a high degree of uncertainty and unprogrammed decision-making. 

MEMORANDUM, CHANGE - " 

A structured document utilizing project planning thinking to aid 
in implementing a selected course of action and changes to the project. 

MILESTONES . (MILESTONE EVENTS) - , 

Important events identified in the work flow of a project such 
that if not completed on time the project goal will not be attained 
on schedule or possibly not achieved at all. 

MISSION - ' ' 

Amission is composed of several tasks and is itself a sub -goal. 
A mission is focused activity, or .package of work, using a limited 
anount of project resources and staff at the middle level in the hier- 
archial work breakdown structure. 



MOST LIKELY TIME - 

The estimated average time needed to complete an activity based ^ 
upon some experi^ce with a similar activity. 

''NEEDS" - ' 

Those ends or decision -making objectives ^that must absolutely 
be satisfied by any acceptable course of action* 

NETWORK (FLOW DIAGRAM OR WORK F^LOW) " I 

Consists of interrelated activities" and eS^rits v^iich must be 
accomplished to reach the project goal. The flow diagram shows the 
planned sequences of accomplishment, interdependencies, and inter- 
relationships of activities and events. 

NOMINAL (CODING) - ^ t 

A classification of some entity into wellrdefined physical cate- 
gories where numerical attributes and order are not important to the 
classification. 

OBJECTIVE (S) " I 

Statements which specify a desired outcome. The statement can 
be one which includes a braod area of concern or need or it can specify 
an extremely narrow concern. Goal, mission, and task statements attempt 
to redefine objectives depending on the extent of concern frcm broad \po 
narrow. 

OPTIMISTIC TIME - * 

The time estimated for the completion of an activi,ty when it is 
assumed that everything will go extremely veil. 

ORGANIZING - 

* 

The establishment of an integrated system of authority and respon- 
sibility relationships in which the members know what their tasks are 
and how they fit into the scheme and, have the requisite authority and . 
responsibility to acccnnplish"l;hese tasks. 

PHAS^-OUT - 

b ' 

Closing out the project. when the objective or end product is 
realized or accomplished. 

PLAN, IMPLEMENTATION - • 

A structured document to aid the project manager to implement a 
sel^ted course of action. 
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PlJ\NNIh*G - 

A process of determining objectives » defining and evaluating, 
alternative courses of action, and selecting the cpurse which will 
most effectively and efficiently achieve the established objectives. 

POIhn*, PROCESS CONTROL - 

" A monitoring point, calendar date, dollars allocated, and per- 
formance standard, in the operational process of the project where one 
can conveniently determine deviations to control the process. 

PROGRAM EVALUATION AND m/lBi tEo'lNIQUE" (PERT) - ' . 

A management system for planning and controlling many activities 
related to the accomplishment of an objective in a once-through effort. 

PESSnpSTIC TIME - 

'hie tiih^v estimated for the completion of an activity when it 
is assigned theie will be difficulty^ the task is uncertain, or there 
is unfamiliarity with the task. 

POLICY - 

A policy Ks a general .statement or rule which guides or cliannels 
; thinking in decision-making. It can be formally stated or a result or 
practice over time. 

PRINCIPLE OF EXa^FriON (SEE ALSO EXCEPTION PRINCIPLE) - 

Principle of management by exception is a method of management 
control by which only those events and/or activities significantly 
deviating from plan are brought to the attention of the manager for 
action. , 

PROB'MULISTIC, S^'ST^3i - ■ _ 

IJae.s 3tatisiical analysis of past behavior tb predict future 
behavior. Less certain predictions thcin that of a deteiministic system 
; However, more systems can be described in probabilistic terms than in 
detemlnistic ones. ' ' • . 

PROBLBI ' 

Deviation tTom a plan or a variance between what i£ and what is 
desired . 

PttOBUiM ANALYSIS 

Th* process of identifying and defining a deviation from plan 
and determining its specific cause. 
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PROCEDURE - 

Guide to routine actions emphasizing a clironological sequence. 
Practices which are so re -current and routine as" to lend themselves 
to foimalized response. 

PROGRAM - 

A con^lex of policies , procedures , rules , tasks , resources , and 
associated elements necessary to carry out a given course of action. 

PROGRAMED DECISION - 

Decisions which are basically repetitive, routine and procedural 
and where the decision rule is pre -determined. 

PROJECT - 

A set ,of interrelated and interdependent tasks that have to be 
accoii^lished to reacli an objective or objectives within time, cost, 
and performance specifications and possessing a degree of uncertainty 
of how to achieve the goal. 

PROTECT INFORMATION BASE - • . 

A management information system consisting of planned cost, 
schedule, performance data used to compare against actuals. 

PROJECT DEFINITION - 

A process which involves the development pf explicit statement 
of the project's pfimary objective goal and the necessary sub -objectives 
to reach the major goal. The development^ of a work breakdown structure 
is used as one technique in defining the project. 

PROJECT MANAGER . 

The one individual wiio is responsible for the successful accom- 
plishment ofi^^a project. 

PROJECT MANAGEMENT PHASES'.- . • 

. Planning 

. Gear -up/ Implement ationN 

. Operational Control , 0 

. Termination 

ORGANIZATIONAL CHART - 

Subdivision of major functions into, smaller supporting functions 
with a delineation of specific responsibilities and authority for or 
at each level. 
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PROJECT TRANSITION - 

The termination of the project where the results are phased into 

operational use or into another project. 

/ ' 
REPORT, FINAL - • J 

A fonnal report, usually required by the . contractor , which docu- 
ments the efforts of the project in accomplishing its. goals and objec- 
tiv6s. ' •« 

REPORT, PROGRESS - ' " 

A report describing the \o^ress of project utilizing the project 
plan to indicate events ^d pities con^leted, to describe the actijr 
viSes in progress and to reconsider the events and activities in the 
future. • 

REPORT, STATUS - . 

. A report that indicates the current status of the project so 
thAt one can compare it to the project plan. 

REPORT, TOP MANAGEMEl^ - 

A report to top management for infomation on pi^oblem solution^^ 
in the Droiects containing the following items: description of thg^ 
deviation cause of tlie deviation, two or three alternative courses 
o? acUon! selected course of action, reasons for selection, and the 
action implementation plan. 

RESOURCE ALLOCATION - 

Translating an approved plan into a schedule by assigning resources 
to accSish the planked activities during a specific calendar period, 
rhe process of applying r^spurces toward the accomplishment of a plan, 
procedure, policy, tactic, or strategy. 

RESOURCE CONMONALITY TABLE - • 

A shopping list prepared to identify the total required resources 
for an activity after Ihe resources had been leveled. It contains the 
following column headings: ~ 

1> Resource item description 

2) Quantity required after leveling 

3) The lead time required to obtain the resource 

4) The order date for procuring the resource- 

RESOURCE LEVELING PROCESS - 

A process that deals with efficient resource allocations by 
adjusting the time for sch^uling some activity such that a unit of ^ 
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J 

resource (manpower, equipment, or material) can be shared with other 
scheduled activity so as to permit the purchasing of fewer units of 
that rc?source item. 

RESPONSIBILITY - 

The. obligation to use granted authority to direct that effort" 
winch is necessary to be performed according to plan. • 

, SCHEDULING - . 

The translation of the plan into a time table showinj the specific 
calendar dates for the start and conipletion of work. 

SCORE, SATISFYING OR FITTING - ' 

The score given to an alternative on how well it satisfies or 
fits a given "like". 

SEQUENCE DIAGRAM - ' 

» 

Used to illustrate the interrelationship of activities or events 
to achieve a goal. The logic u^ed in developing such a work flow se- 
quence is antecedent -consequent logic where one activity or event is 
related to another by time. ' 

SLACK PATH - 

A pathway thorugh a network along which actual activity is occurring 
^d requires less time to complete than the most time consuming or criti- 
cal path. - ' 

STANDARDS - • . - 

The specification set for time, cost^,and performance at control 
points. If they are met then the project is proceeding according to 
plan. 

SYSTEM - ' " 

An entity, conceptual or physical; which consists of interrelated 
or interacting parts directed toward some overall goal or purpose. For 
management, a. J.ogi(;al -ai'ran^fflineht of interdependerit and interrelated 
parts inttS^ a .connected \N*iole to accomplish a specified objective. 

^^^YSTEMS ^iALYSIS - ... . 

„^The process of breaking* thfe- system dbwn inttPits^inferrelated 
• parts. In projoct, detinit ion it is an orderly approach for defining 
l_ a set of object!lV'es o^-^oals, for analyzing and describing a given 
. organization structure using significant factgrs and conmunication^ 
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V 

and then determining what arrangements of factors and conmmications 
will achieve the" desired effect. 

SYSTBl, PROJECT MANAGEMENT INFORMATION - 

A system that stores and provides management information for 
porject decision -making utilizing the project plan and the project 
reporting system. ' 

SYSTEM, REPORTING - ' , ' 

A system of transmitting information^ utilizing reports so that 
the actual project situation can be ccnpared to. the planned project 
situation. 

TASi^ 

A task, or in some cases a sub-task, is the smallest unit of action. 
A task is a single activity or an element of a work package which uses 
a single person of the staff and little resources and is at the lowest 
level of hierarchial work breakdown structure. 

TASK-EVENT CAI^NDAR (SEE GANTT CHART) ' ' ^ 
TASK. RESOURCE SCHEDULE - 

A tool or devid^ which is used to identify, estimate quantity, 
and schedule the resources which support a specific task. 

TERMINATION - ' • * 

Stopping of effort due to a lack of funds, failure. to meet con- 
tract conditions, or similar' reason, before project objectives reached. 

TIWJSITION - ""^"'^^^ 

Institutionalizing the end product of a project or absorbing 
the effort into an existing organizational unit. - 

UNPROGRAMMED DECISIONS - 

Decisions which deal with unstructured, novel and consequential 
issues and for which there are no pre-detemined rules. 

WORK PACKAGE - 

A specific job to be accomplished which is usually within the 
responsibility of one operating unit in an organization and makte up 
one item on the work breakdown structure. 
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Ackoff, Russell. A Concept of Corporate Planning . Niw YoT±: 
science^Publishers , Inc- , 1970, ^ ^ 

Although written primarily for the business- executive, I 
th» basic concepts of planning, controlling, ' information \>v 
theory, and organizatitol theoly presefhtett.are invaluable to 
any person charged wil!^ the responsibility of accomplishing ' 
obj ectives'siii^thin ffn-Drganization. ' "' 

Anthony, Robert. Planning ^d Controlling Systems . Cambridge, Mass. r 
Harvard University, Division of Research Graduate. School of " 
Business Administration, 1965. 

^ An easily* rea<J^ and short resume' of the basic concepts ' 
of planning and controlling and how they can be utilized to 
develop management systte for most situations. Highly regom- 
inende(^ as a basic reference for reading in the planned change 
area.. ■ » ' 

■ / 

Archibald, -Russell and Villoria, Richard. Network- Based Management 
Systems . New Yor^c: John Wiley and ^ns, 1967. '. 

A detailed description of the application of PERT and 
CPM to various situations. CoVers the basic elements of net- 
• work system, including reporting procedures." Case applications 
are provided. 

Avots, Ivars. "Why Does Project Management Fail?" California Manage- 

ment Review . XII, No. 1 (Fall, 1969), 77-82. 

The author outlines symptoms for and six reasons as to 
«| why project management fails when an organization attempts to 
implement the concept. Ten suggestions are provided^ich 
will help to insure that the implementation of project manage- 
ment concepts will take place successfully. 

Cook, Desmond L. PERT: Applications to Education . Washington, I>. C. : 
Office of Education Monograph No. 17, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1966. 

This monograph. outlines the. basic principles • of the ■ - • 

PERT System for managing research and development projects. 
Applications to various types of educational projects along 
with suggestions for implementation are provided. 

Cook, Desmond L. Educational Pro j ect Management . Columbus, CSiio: Charles 
^ E. Merrill Company, 19^1 

An introductory text in three parts on the application of 
the project management concept. to the field of education. The first 
part presents basic management foundations. The second part presents 
a detailed discussion of the PACT, a project management model. The 

third part deals" with implementation of project management jji^^i 

organizational* situation. , ' \ 
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Suite i700 ' 
1700 Market Street 
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THE UNIVERSITY COUNCIL ON EDUcKtICKAL 
AMNISTRATION 
The, Ohio State University 
315 Ramseyer Hall 
29 West Woodruff Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

NATIONAL ACADEMY FOR SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 20030 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM MANAGEMENT CENTER 
College of Education 
The Ohio State University 
216 Ramseyer Hall 
29 West Woodruff Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

PROJECT MANAGEMENT INSJITUTE 
P. 0. Box 43 ^ 

Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania 19026 

EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) 
U. S. Office of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20202 

AMERICAN MANAGEMENl^ ASSOCIATION 
135 West 50th Street 
New York, New York 10020 
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PROJECT MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVE ORIENTATION 



LessorT 1 Building Conviction 
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X Module 1 • ' ' 

xj^sson 1, • 1.1 

Lesson 1- -Building Conviction 

introduction to LeSson 

This lesson contains the following items. Make sure that each 
item is present before starting to vrork tlirough the lesson. 

Page 

A. Booklet for Executive Orientation 

Overview and objectives " 1.2 

Lesson abstract and content outline J. 3 

Lesson text, , -1.7 

Discussion questions 1.15 

Lesson Quality Control Form 1.16 

B. 'Set of Color Slides entitled "Module l-4fcecutive Orientation, 
Lesson 1- -Building Conviction." 

C. . Cassette Tape entitled "Module 1- -Executive Orientation, Lesson 1-- 
Buildinfe Conviction." 

EQUIPMENT NEEDED. The following equipment will be required for this 
lesson and you are advised to arrange for their use: 

passette tape recorder 
carousel slide projector 
projection screen 

TIME REQUIRED. The tape-slide presentation runs approximately 17 minutes. 
• The total time needed to complete the lesson depends upon the amount of 
time spent on the questions provided at the end of the lesson. It is sug- 
gested that you allow approximately 10 minutes for each question. ' Also, 
an additional 15 minutes may be required to read and complete the other - 
parts of the lesson. 



TuAn tk<L pag^ and K^ad thz OveAvim 
and Obja-dtLve^. 
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Lesson 1- -Building Conviction ' ; 

Overview and Objectives 

OVERVIEW 

In this lesson the learner is introduced to the concepts of 
"project" and "project mmiageiiient . " 'ITie advantages and limitations 
of the use of project management are discussed, and successful uses of ' 
project management in industry, government, ajid educatioh are cited. 
En^Dhasis islMaced upon the ways that project management can assist the 
local education agency (LEA). In the succeeding lesson the steps neces- 
sary for installing project management in an LEA are specified. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. The student should be able to define the concepts of "project" 
and "project management." 

2. . The student should be able to cite ejcamgles of how project 
management canand has been used successfully in industry and government. 

S. The student should be able to„cite examples of how project man-, 
agement can and has been used successfully in the field of education ' 

4. 'fhe student should be able to state examples of {.FA effort 
v^ich could be identified as projects. 

5. The student should be able to state the important advfintages for 
and limitations of using a project- type management system. 

'6. The student should be able to state where ^project management as 
a discipline can assist in LHA operations. 



Tuxn the. - page, and n.Q,ad tkt L<L66on 
Ab^tAacX and Content OivtJUm, 
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Lesson 1 

Lesson l--}iuiiding Conviction 
Lesson Abstract and Content Outline 

ABSTRACT • . V 

/ A project is a uniqub goal-oriented' activity \yhicJi delivers a 
definable end product within time, cost, "and perfoiiTiance specifications. 
Projects have project managers who perform duties and make decisions in 
the four phas'es of project, management- -planning , preparation, operational 
contTDi;' and termination. OfteiS, scffool operations can be restActured 
such that some activities c^ be treated as projects, while other school 

I. ■ 

activities may already be projects.. Project management can result 
directly in a higher probability of accomplishing goals and better knowl- 
edge of costs related to goals, and indirectly in improved school commun- 
ity relations. 
CONTEm' OUTLINE 

A. • The goal of this course is to orient the learner to project manage- 

ment and project management capability. 

B. Introduction to the training module 

1. llie characterizations which coordinate the written material 
with the illustrations are introduced. 

2. The general nature of the other lessons in the module is pre- 
sented. 

C. Definition of a project 

1. Project is a unique goal-oriented activity which has uncertainty 
about the path leading to the goal and which delivers some 
definable end product within time, cost and performance speci- 
fications. 

2. Activities in the schools which are not projects are identified. 
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3. nie following are examples of projects whore a complex activity 
was managed and where the pi^oject goal was realized. 

a. Polaris missile project and Program Evaluation and Review 
Teclmiques (Pi-RT) develof^iKsnt . 

b. -Apollo space project 

c. World fair ^ites, exiiositions , imd Dlsneylcuid 

d. Chevrolet's Vega, product development project 

. e. Familiar Title 1 projects under federal liSEA Bill of 1905 

f. Northern Virginia Tedinical College development project 

g. University of Toledo teacher program development project 

h. Numerous scliool building construction projects. 

. Manageinent of projects ip a local school agency 
1. Description of project management ^ 

a. Projects have project managers who perform project duties 
such as Planning, integrating, evaluating, implementing 
and making;^ decisions. Project managers' skills include 

goal setting, planning, time estimating, scheduling, resource 
allocating, budgeting,- directing, and controlling. 

b. The four phases of project management are: • 

- Planning 
Implementation 

- Operational control 

- Termination or transition 



. School operations caji be restructured :^uch that some activiti 
could be treated as projects once the rationale for doing the 
restructuring is justified. Such a restructuring results in 
the following: 

.a. Forces the local school district to ask; What it wants, 
how to accomplish, what possible levels of performance,' 
what items not desired, what milestones, and what is to 
be delivered. 

b. Yields an exajiiinat ion of elements of the school program aj 
related to goals, on sequenced plans, on resource alloca- 
tion plans, and on orderly- timely control of activity by 
comparison to plans. 

c. Higher probability of accomplishing goals. 



d. Better knowledge of costs related to goahs. 

e. Leads to necessity for further delegation of authority and 
decision-making power. 
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a. RequiVes integration of both a functional and a project- 
type management system. v', 

g. Demands the dcquisition of welj- qualified project managers 
exactly when needed. 

h. 'Successful school operationi^ across the various projects 
rests heavily upon ability level of project managers. 

i. Scliool activities could be described, managed, adjusted, 
. and evaluated, using cost effectiveness measures if the 

total activity is separated into segments and treated as 
projects. 



E. Public relations benefits when project management is used by LEA 



2. Reports to the cojiminity have not answered, the serious questions 
being raised. 

3. Conducting school operations by project segments would provide 
reports apd information for answering the questions. 



1. 



Schools are^ receiving pressures from the canmunity. 






Mcxiule 1 , 

Lesson 1 ,^ 15 

Lesson 1- -Building. Conviction 

Instructions ' 

— ^ — , . — . _ 

Stt up -tfie ^eco/t-dcA, pn.oje.cXo^, and AcA-cew. 

2. Vtac'd tka. cjxxoa&el a tide Xxay lo^ tku> l^^6on onto tht p^ojucXofi 
and advance the tAay to tke &taAX o{i ExecLitive OnA.(>nta.tLon--Ln&on 
One. 

3. Pla.ee the ca^Aatte tape {^o^ tka> l(U&on Into the ^ecofidvi and 
fimlnd to the h.eiJolnd htop, *< ; . 

4. StafU the fieeofideK. and advance the Atlde& with the "change tone." 
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Lesson 1- -Building Conviction . 
Lesson Text 

Introduction 

I 

TJvp putpose of this module is to introduce you to project management and 
the benefits it can have for a local school district. This first lesson dis- 
cusses the concepts of project and project management , the role of the project 
manager » and the advantages ai\d disadvantages of adopting a project type of 
operation for certain school programs or- activities. 

Giaracteristics of a Project ' 
What is a "pix)ject'"^? Hie concept of a project can be understood by ex- 
amining some of '^ts inain diaracteris'tics. A project- is an activity vrfiich is 
goal oriented , involves some uncertainty about the manner in which it will be 
accomplished, has a finite life span and a cost limit .. 

/Vn activity that is goal oriented is one that is aimed toward some ident- 
ifiable end-producil or cupabiJity. The end-products, or capabilities, of 
projects are such that they can be defined in enough detail (performance 
ficatiVyis) to enable a particii)ant in the project 6r an outside auditor to 
easily understand the desired outcome of the project and to evaluate the degree 
to whidn that outcotne has been attained. 

Uncertainty is a major characteristic of projects because they are usu- 
ally a unique or once -through kind of effort, and often there is uncertainty 
about how the gbal will be accomplished: The miiount of uncertainty varies ' 
from project to project depending upon such factors as the uniqueness of the 
effort and the iniierent complexity of the overaU project task. Staff in- 
exj^erience may also result in uncertainty. 
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Having a finite life span iiteans that an activity pos^^es^es a beginning 
and an end. thus, a project has specified s*tart and completion dates and, 
consequently, can be thought of as a tempo raiy effort . This aspect of 
projects has led many experts' in the field of management to refer to pro- 
jects as tenyorary systems in order to distinguish projects from non-pro- 
jects. Qii-goiiig activities which do not have specified start and coii^letion 
dates are referred to as "functional" activities or "permanent systems." 

The project goal must be achieved within a specified cost limit. Pro- 
ject efforts involve •fhe use of resources sucli as time, people, facilities, 
^ materials, equipmeitt N^nd services. These resources are usually translated 
^^?tl>to dollar anpunts in a budget document^ which specifies the project cost 
^ limit that is not to be exceeded. 

Thus, to be a project,. an activity nu^st have the following character- 
istics: a specified goal to develop an end product or c^^ability, some un- 
certainty about how the goal is to be achieved, start and con^letion dates, 
and a cost limit. 

Various activities of an overall school progl^am^an be compared with 
each of the above-mentioned characteristics in order to identify which are 
projects and \^ich are not. Such a con^arison 'is presented in Figure 1.* 

Project Exanyles 

Occasionally educators ask, "What is so desirable about a project - 
oriented approach to conducting our activities?" or "Has project management 
been successful?" There are many examples in government, industry and educa- 
tion where the project mode of operation has resulted in the successful 
completion of a con^lex goal. In most cases, the major factor contributing 
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Figure tl 

Classification of Sample School Activities as Projects or Non-Projects 



Pro j ect 

WlclX tCI 15 tics 


o 

n 


r 








Activity 
Descriptions >w 


Specified End Produi 
ability 


Performance 
Specifications 


Uncertainty- 


Start and Canpletio] 
Dates 


Cost Limit 


^Development of Plan for School 
Desegregation 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


School District Payroll ^ 

vjpci dLlUll 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


*ImpleJ»\entation of New Math 
PrograitK^ 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


^Construction of New Open -Space 
Elementary School 


Y6S 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Twelfth Grade English Literature 
Program 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 



Classified as ''projects" since they possess all of the necessary char- 
acteristics. 
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to tlie success of tlie goal has been tlie. use of project management techniques . 

For example, the Polaris missile prograJii whidi placed deterrent missiles 
aboa'rd submarines- of the United States Navy was ti^eated as a project. The 
project manager was ^Slfijfn authority to select liis staff and to cross func- 
tional lines of many ^gfovernnvent agencies in order to assemble resources. 
He and his project planning group further refined the goal, specified mis- 
sions and tasks, developed a time schedule, reviewed and eva^^ated their 
efforts, and revised their ori^jinal plans in order to acliieve'-a cc^lex 
goal. 

* Another exajiple is the Apollo project, a part of the NASA Space Pro- 
gram. The late President Kennedy gave the project the goal of putting a 
man on the moon prior to 1970. The staff planned the various missions, es- 
tablished a time schedule, continually- reviewed evaluated their efforts, 
and nodified their original plans in accomplishing the mandated goal. 

,An example of product development in industry is Chevrolet ^s Vega, a 
small car which entered tlie market in the model ye^fr^l970. A project man- 
ager obtained his staff from the parent company. This project team made 
plans, establislied a target date, set performance standards, reviewed and 
evaluated their efforts, and put the product on the market on scliedule. 

There are also examples of projects in the field of education. The 

.1 

most familiar educational examples resulted from the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965. Specific sections, such as Title 'L^ or Title III, 
specify requirements for a project plan, periodic evaluation, /and for re- 
viewing and reporting project efforts. This act has made it possible for 
many school districts to obtain funds with whidi to plan and conduct pro- 
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jects with specific goals, for example, to provide remedial and dropout 
programs for disadvantaged students, introduce innovative programs or ..con- 
duct staff development programs. 

Another example is the Northern Virginia Technical College whose devel- 
opment from conception to operation was viewed as a project. A grant was 
provided to assist in the planning, construction and/ furnishing of the phy- 
sical plant of the college, as well as for constructing a curriculum, detail 
ing course content, writing a catalog and securing a faculty to instruct 
tlie first 500 students enrolled. 

- — Another example of an educational project was the development of educa- 
tion specifications for a new, comprehensive elementary teacher education 
program by the University of Toledo. This project had a^* specified goal, 
and the work was completed within a time schedule, cost limit and at the 
pre -determined level pf performance. 

The Management of Projects 

We have now defined and illustrated the concept of a project. Next, 
let us consider the management of a project. There are several character- 
istics or techniques involved in the management of projects. For example, 
a project has a project director , often called a project manager . His job 
begins in the project planning phase and ceases at project terminatit)n. 
Activities or programs which are not projects are directed by people often 
designated as program coordinators , supervisors, administrators or directoi^s 
Such positions are usually continuous and do not terminate at a specific 
point in time. 
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'I'he management of a project can be discussed in terms of four b^sic 

1 

phases of operation corresponding to the life span of a project. T)^ese 
phases are project planning, project preparation, project operations and 
project termination. The project planning' phase includes defining the 
project, detailed planning of work flow, /determining schedules and resources, 
and calculating costs of materials, services and manpower. The project 
preparation phase consists of acquiring equipment, personnel and materials 
and organizing them so that tlie project can begin as planned. Project 
operations is concerned witli carrying out project tasks and with those 
activities which are aimed at detecting deviations, analyzing the problem 
causing tlie deviation, making decisions in order to eliminate the deviations, 
and iii^lanenting those decisions to insure project success. The project 
termination phase includes those activities which deal with ending the 
project. , This phase occurs after con^letion of the goal and involves trans- 
ferring records, equipment, facilities and people to other projects. Each 

/ 
/ 

of these phases is discussed in more detail in Lesson 3. 

Role of the Project Manager - ' 

The most important feature of the management of a successful project 
is tlie managerial ability and style of the person in charge. The role of 
a project director involves managerial duties, such as planning and inte- 
grating the activity of people and equipment, evaluating and making de- 
cisions affecting. the project process, and implementing the decisions. 

The project manager must develop skills and knowledge in the perfor- 
mance of his duties. These dutie? include: time scheduling, fund alloca- 

9- . • - 
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tion, resource allocation, planning specific work schedules, delegating 
responsibility, evaluating and reviewing results, directing others and con- 
/trolling the work. 

)^plication/of the Project Concept . 

Certain on-going activities or programs , existing in local school dis- 
tricts can be redefined as projects , and benefit as a result of this re- 
definitiq^. Some exan^les are curriculum or textbook selection, staff 
orientation and development, and the development and implementation of new 
academic programs. 

There are many in^rtant advantages to using the project approach in 
a local school district. Redefining an activity as a project forces the 
local district to ask, "What do I want to attain? How do I want tc/acconqj- 
lish it? What are the possible levels of performance? What is not to be 
included? What are the milestones? What is. to be delivered? 

When the local school district answers these questions, it is examining' 

J 

in detail the elements of a program in terms of its goals. In this mdnnei" 
the efforts of the local school district are also focused on plans which de- 
tail the time sequence for various activities, plans for allocating resources, 
specific performance outcomes, and an Orderly, timely control of efforts by 
conparing them with the plan. 

There are some problems associated with the initiation of projects ^ 

i 

the local school district setting. Pr(^ject management cannot be applied to 
all activities of the district, becausd some activities 'cannot easily be 

irt-afid 



defined in terms o^ a goal, a stai 



stop time, and an end product, llie 
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introduction of a project management system into an existing school district 
ftinctional organization may require a mre complex organizational structure 
than currently exists. Such a diange, like nwst organizational changes, may 
be perceived by some individuals as an infringement upon their authority and 
trigger feelings of anxiety and insecurity. It is also difficult At times 
to obtain qualified project managers for each project exactly when needed. 

There are, however, many advantages for school districts in a conmit- 
ment to a project management mode of operation. Project management TiQuires 
\top level management to delegate autfliority and decision-making to a greater 
number of subordinates, while the superintendent maintains overall responsi- 
bility and accountability. This delegation of authority and decision-making 
can result in significant staff growtli and development and in the creation 
of a Reservoir of more capable people within the school district. 

Project management can be used within tlie district to in^rove the effect 
iveness and efficiency of the iniplonentation of a wide range of goals. Pro- 
ject manageiT|ent can spotliglit resource needs for the support of a wide range 
of school prbgrams. It can also strengthen. the evaluation function by more 
clearly specifying the performance being sought, llie project management 
process permits examination of the deviation of operations from their plans, 
and thereby makes it possible to more readily identify potential problems 
that may arise during the operation of a program. 

The accomplishment of planned goals, with cost awareness, improves the 
relations of the school with the commiunity. The public education system has 
been under increasingly severe attack. Schools have often not been very 
successful in informing the public about the goals of their projects. Very^ 
often the school district issues a report to the community v^ich tells how • 
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many students* are' enrolled, how many anployfcs there are, how much money 

• 1 

hds been spent" per student, how many new class roans have been built, and 
so forth. These are all input measures . 

With project management the school district can define the goals of its 
projects in terms of output perforhiance , i.e., achievements. With project • 
management we can focus on goals, relate costs to the achievement of those * 
goals, locate the responsible p)ers(ins, and use project reports to substan- . 
tiate our claims to the community, lliis is fully realized vtfien many of a 
school district's activities are separated into appropriate segments and 
treated as projects, and yAien the cost of each segment, can be analyzed. If 
activities and achievements are evaluated for thp district as a v^ole, then 
it can be shovm to all tliat the various school system operations are being 
directed in a desired fashion toward an overall goal . ' 

' A project management capability in" a local sdiool district also allows 
for those activities wliich can be considered as projects to "be evaluated in 
terms of cost, effectiveness. If project management efforts prove successful, 
the school system can subsequently use those experienced project managers, 
and resulting projept experience, to conduct- other activities of the local 
school 4i strict as projects. 

An effective project management capability tlius allows the local school 
to benefit from clear goal statements , to generate detailed plans specifying 
time, resources and performance, and to develop an orderly review and control 
of project efforts with respect to the project plans. A local school can 
establish a management capability to deal with complex projects,, if its top 
managanent is committed and willing to support the facilitating organization 

T 

and procedures which identify a project management capability. 

> " TuUin tkt poQt and xeAd the. dOitc-' 
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lesson l^r Building Conviction ■ 
Discussion Questions 



VVKLcXloYiAi GlvdLn beXdi^ oAt a ^qaIq^ of, dhou^^lon quo^tioni. Thou 
may b<L u^ed In any oi the {)0.a,oMg myA." U U ^ugguUd that you. 
aU.01^ app/LOXAjnattly 10 mtnut(L& ^o/l each Qi^P^on. 




3. 



The, 6tude,nt making tnde.pznde.ntly u to coiitemplatz -the. 
dti>cLU>Aton que^tton^ and wfuXe. down an dkUlne. o{^ the. anisvoeA.. 

A gH.oap oi AtudentA who have: comple;te.d the. lui^on 6hoiild ^Ucct 
a'dt^cu^Uon UadoA., du;au&6 the. oaeA^oni, and tAy to obtain 
conAe.n4>uA Oj^ optnton on tl^ qautA-ond. ■ ' " 

K lexideA and a g^oup oi' 6tudpvU aU^ aomplet-ing the, lu6on, 
wilt ptmae .the. duciUA-ion topics attempting to obtain con- 
6en6aA o^ optnton on the. que^ttonii. ' 



Can you name three on-going activities or work efforts in your 
school district that fit the definition of a project? Why are they 
"projects"? Can you name an on-going program in your school dis- . 
trict that is not considered a "project"? Why is it no^t a "project"? 

Can you naiiie an on-going activity or work effort in your school dis- 
trict that could be rc- oriented as a'"|)roject? What might have to 
be done to re-£)rient it as a project? 



* • 



VAjLtcXlom : KiteA you have {^InX^hzd 
comideAotton o{, the. qiiutlon& above., 
ple.ai,e. tuAn the. page, and complete, the. 
LeA^on QuatUy Con^tAol Fo^.' 
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Lesson 1- -Building Conviction 
Lesson (^lality Control In^mi 

A- : 

ViAccXyLon6 : PlcMC take turn to canc.^^utltj anMVcA tliQ ^oiiA quutU^onA qa^vch 
bcZiUiK Voii/i ay]M{)CM uuff provide valuabtc. Xn(^ohj7]CLtA.on {^oK tkc. KQv^iblon and 
lmp^ovi!mi\yht tluA i'c^6oyu Fed (jA.ec to lO^Xe, add.itlonal commmX^A oA. 
nacom}cndatAon6 on the back o{^ tfvu (^o^)n. VoaA KcJ^ponAOA (\UZl be kept ^ 
s tn lc thf conf^^denttaZ . PHecue mXXe. the inA t {^ouA dZg^^ .0(J you/i Social 
^cciinitij numbeA on the ilne be.loiV 6o that the pageA can be <.deyitLlt.e.d In 
tfie event they become 6epaAate.d , 



Tlumk you f^o^ youA a66 U tayice. 



1. Indicate your overall impression of the quality of this lesson. 



Kxcei lent 



2. What do you feci is tlie most positive aspect of tliis lesson? 



3. What do you feel is the most nej^ative aspect of this lesson? 



Very Good 



Good 



Fair 



n 



Poor 



I 

What \Vould you suggest to improve tlus lesson,?. 



I "^"^^H the paqc and pn.occcd 
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Lesson 1- -Building Conviction 
Termination Instructions 



Upon aomplttion the. Lu6on QuatlXij Control Fofm, you okil to: 

TeoA out and 6taplz tkz pagu o{^ the. LU6on QuatCty Control ToAm. 
P^ace the. ^oHm ^n the 6pecA.cit envelope pn.ovAjde.d. 

tht enveZope to RueoAch (Jo^ Bett^ SchooU, Inc., SuiXe 1700, 
T700 MoA-feet StAeet, PiiUadelphMi, PennAylvania 19105. 



Tklf) teA6on on buxtding conv-L(itA.on l& noi*) compZeXed. Le66on 2 
entitled "OAgayCizattonat 3tAacMx/Ung" l& the next leAAon tn the 
Aequmce; you cuie ddvX^ed to locate the leA^on and n.ead the tntAo- 
daitofiy pag eA . 
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PROJECT MANAGEMjBNT EXECUTIVE ORIENTATION 



Lesson- 2 Organizational Structuring 



Project Management Con^nent 
Administering for Change Program 
Research fpr Better Schools, Inc. 
1700 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 
May 1973 
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Lesson 2- -Organizational ^Structuring 
Introduction to Lesson 



lliis lesson contains the following items • Make sure that eacli 
item is present before starting to work through the lesson. 

- Page 
A. Booklet for ExecutivQ Orientation 



Overview and objectives . . . , 2.2 

Lesfon abstract and content outline 2.3 

Lesson text 2.6 

Discussion questions 2.12 

Lesson Quality Control Fonn 2.14 



Set of Color vSlides entitled "Module*^ l^-Executive Orientation, 
Lesson 2- -Organizational Structuring.'' 

C. Cassette Tape entitled ''Module l-rExecutive Orientation, Lesson 2-- 
Organizational Structuring." 

] • 

EQUIPMENT NEEDED. The following equipment will be required for this 
lesson and you are advised to arrajlgc For their use: 

cassette tape recorder v ^ 

carousel slide projector 
projection screen 

TIML: REQUIRED^. The tape- slide presentation runs approximately 12 minutes 
The total time needed to complete the lesson depends upon the amount of 
time spent on the questions ptwided at the end of the lesson. It is sug 
gested that you allow approximately 10 minutes for each question. Also, 
an additional 15 minutes may be required to read and complete the other 
parts of the lesson. 



TuAn the. pagd and n.^ad tka OvdAvlw 
and Obj(icJ:A.\jQ.Ai. 



Go 
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Lesson 2- -Organizational Structuring 
Overview and Objectives 

OVHRVTEW 

The previous lesson introduced tlie eifterging concept of project 
managoment in education; the advjmtages and limitations of prdject 
management; and the potential payoff for the reorientation pf activi- 
ties^ in school districts. 

This lesson deals with general iiianagement concepts and changes 
■ of management structure and practices required to adopt a project man- 
agement capability. The next lesson deals in greater detail with the 
four phases of project management and amplifies the requirement for 
. school system support of the individutil projects. 

OailLTlVliS 

1. Ilie student is to be familiar with the definitions of 'yman- 
agonKnit" and the general functions of phmning, organizing, directing, 
antl controlling. 

2. 'IV student is to identify the patterns of orgtmi zatiohal 
structure for the incorporat i*on of project management in local school 
districts. 

_ 7>. The student is to cite the necessary elements for installing 
a project management ca|iability within the local school district. 

4. 'me student is to identify a plan for implementing a project 
iiumagemont system into a local school district. 

.. ^hi' /.)(!() i> ami \cad the Lilian 

AbA tiact and Contcyit OMlne . 
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Lesson 2- -Organizational Stnicturing 
Lesson Abstract and Contei/t Outline 

ABSTRACT' " • \' 

The management orgiinization of a local school district is 

r 

• r 

examined using general management tenns. 

Three types of organizational structures are presented in con- 
junction with an examination of the changes needed if a project man- 
agement capability is to be effectively utilized. School administra-^ 
tive personnel are encouraged to shqiv conviction for project manage- 
ment capability% 

COmW OUTLINli ' . • • 

A. A number of considerations in utilizing project management are , ' 
required by the school district administration. 

1. Genera]^ management concepts are used in project management. 

a. A subordinate -superior managerial relationship is common ^ 
to all types of management. 

b. The school district should create a work environment that 
is conducive to effective Work. 

c. Tlie concept of getting things done through people is an 
important one to emphasize. 

2. Several functions of management delineate thd total management 
effort. These are: 

a. Planning 

b. Organizing 

c. Directing (motivating) 

d. Controlling 

B. Projects operate within a local school setting. 

1. The placen^nt of projects in the local school district caji 
take one of several forms, lliese are: 
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a. Sepatate organization, 

b. Vertical or centralized placeinent, or 

c. Horizontal or decentralized placement. ' 

2^. Each type of project placement has advantages and disadvantages 
and staffing variations. 

The existence of a project \anagement capability in the local edu- 
cational agency requires personnel and resources to: r 

1. Identify projects 

2. Develop proposals . 

3. Carry out proposal /projects 

4. Establish project manageiiient procedures 

5. Provide a center for project management information 

D. There are several considerations for installing a. project management 
capability into a local educational agency. 

1. Tlie school district should determine a goal or principle for its 
project management capaoility. 

2. Hiere needs to be a recognition of thb value or need for. the capa 
bility. 

3. There must be comiiiitment to project iiianagement on the part of 
top management. 

4. All operating levels of the school district should be receptive 
to the required changes. 

5. The local educational agency must become flexible and adaptable. 

6. There is a need for training personnel in management techniques. 

7. An evaluation of the program's effectiveness is based on clear 
goals or objectives. 

8. Project management policies ajid procedures need to be developed. 

E. Knowledge. of project management and conviction that project manage- 
ment IS the most effective means of providing solutions for diange 
in the loc^i educational agency is needed. r*^ 



TuAn tk(^. page and pAoc2.2.d 
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Lesson 2- -Organizational Structuring 
Instructions 



/. Stt up tho. H-ztoH-ddA, pKojtcjtOK, and 4cAeen. 

2. PlcLCQ. the. coAooAtl 6tijd(L tAay {^ofi thl& l<2^6on onto tht pfiojdcitoH. 
and ac^fawce tkt tAay to tho, 6taAt 0(( ExectitXfe OnU.e.nt£utLon--Lu6on 
Two. 

3. TtcLcQ. the. coAAette tape (^on. tkU lu6on tnto tho. KacoH-dvi and 
n.mtnd to th^ xm-Lnd 6top. 

4. StoAt tht xzcoxdoA and advance, the. Atide6 to-ctfi the. "change tone." 
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Introduction 



The previous lesson introduced the concept of project martag«TJent and 
discussed its potential, for education. Proper use of the concept will re- 
quire some adjustments in our thinking. ITiis lesson will indicate some of 
these needed adjustments. We will point these out by looking at three gen- 
eral areas:, a review of management and its functions, the location of 
projects within an organization, and the requirements for developing a 
project management capability in a local school district. 

t 

Management Functions ^ 

In order to liave a working understanding of project management , it is>- 
essential to develop an understanding of the concept of management . To de- 
fine management and its functions, an assumption is made that- a fomal organ 
ization'n^superior- subordinate relationships exist. In tliis framework, 
management's overall function is to create «n environmertt^hich will facil- 
itate the achievement of organizational objectives by providing "those " 
condi^tions v^iich enable employees to work effectively. 

Management deals with dec is ion -making in allocating resources and 
directing the actions of people toward the attainment of desired ends by 
using the best possible- means. You are numaging when you plan, organize, 
direct, and control the use of resources ajid human efforts. These four 
basic activities form the functions of management. 

Project management, which incorporates the basic management functions 
is, therefore, the process of making decisions about the accomplishment of 

^5 . 
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a project goal through the execution of a tentporary effort characterized 

by tinie, cost and performance specifications. 

• Managers, whether they be heads of governmental agencies, college deans 

department heads, superintendents or principals, are all engaged in getting 

things done with people. Managers perform the same functions regardless of 

their level in the organization or the type of entel^irise they are pursuing. 

Only tlie techniques of applying the functions are modified from situation 

St , 

to situation. 

The most typical, or- accepted, metliod of classifying management func- 
tions is to group them according to the activities of planning, organizing, 
directing (or motivating) , and controlling. It is often not possible to 
place all management functions neatly into just one of these , categories , 
since they tend to overlap; however, thi^ classif icationr is generally help- 

£ul and workable. 

%'\ 

Planning involves making a set Of initial decisions about the optimum 

allocation of resources to a set of tafeks designed to attain specific de- ^ 

sired goals. It consists of the activities of getting goals, delineating? 

.work, establishing the work flow, determining the time and resources Cn^ney 

to 

and Manpower) required to achieve the goal, costing the resources, and pre- 
paring a budget. 

Organizing involves arranging selected people in patterns of relation- 
ships relative to authority, responsibility, rplioS and accountability in 
order to facilitate the-accomplisliment of desired goais. It also includes 

y ■ • 

recruiting, selecting, training, and assigning persons to accomplish these 
activities. This sub-function of organizing is called staffing . Organizing 
is also manifested in the preparation of policies, procedures, and practices 
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related to project operations.. 

Directing involves the employment of diverse f6rms of human interaction 
so as to lead, motivate and guide people in the performance of tlieir tasks. 
It also involves guiding' and supervising subordinates who require clarifi- 
cation of assignments, guidance toward improved. performance, and the motiva- 
tion of people to enable them to achieve tlie stated goal. 

Controlling involves the detection of deviations between what is planned 
and what is actually happening, the analysis of the deviation,' a proposed 
solution, and tile implementation of corrective action to insure the success- 
ful accomplisliment of the goals. The controlling function is exercised 
through an iterative problem- solving process. ^ 

Occasionally, there is concern about the order in which the functions 
are, or should be, perfoniied. Planning is generally considered first, while 
organizing, directing and controlling follow in sequence. In practice, the 
functions are"^ carried out concurrently. Furthemrore, the functions overlap, 
so that a manager is often performing several functions simultaneously. 
Let us now look at how projects are placed in the organizational structure. 

^ ■ t 1 

*. .. 

Organizational Placement of Projects 

In order to achieve objectives, carry out plans, and iiiake it possible 
for people to work effectively, there must be a logical scheme of activities 
and authority. Normally, major school district activities are functionally 
•organized on equal levels of authority and their directors' are resppnsible 
to a single superior autliority^ This type of grouping is generally known 
as a functional organization . Each unit in the structure deals with one 
function, or area, of activity, such as curriculum development, personnel 
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selection and development, educational operations, or business services. 
E$ch function contains staff and line relationships within its ovoi area of 
responsibility. * * 

Within this typical organizational structure, there are three general 
patterns of ^project placement: separate organizational placement, vertical 
or centralized placement and horizontal or decentralized placement. 

In the separate organizational approach the project is operated as a 
major activity in the way that tlie other major functional line groups operate. 
T\\e project is independent of other functional departments and i$ considered 
self-sufficient with regard to project requirements v Staffing Is provided by 
transferring personnel from other departments, by hiring personnel from 
other departments, or by hiring personnel from external sources. ^ 
Figure #1 illustrates this type of project placement. 

Tlie advantages of this type of organizational placement are, that the 
project director has ditect control over all the dimensions of the project,- 
^^s the main line of authority leading ^irectly^^ to tjie chief executive of the 
local educational agency, and is the fqcal point, of project accountability 
and information. ™"major' limitation Q^this placeAt is that the staff 
can be dissolved upon completion of tjje^oject. Conseqiiently , some valual^le, 

i 

• trained specialists can be lost. 

The vertical or centralized pattenljis one that puts the project within 
an existing line unit br department. Hie majbrity of the project staff, then, 
are drawn from that department. Figure #2 illustrates this type of project 
placement. 

The advantage of this approach is that the lines of authority and respon- 
sibility are well defined and known to all persons working on tlie project. 

68 ■ ■ ' 
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Figure #1- -Separate Project Placement 
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The limitations are that the functional department may or may not \\ave the ' 
numbers o^ types of staff required for work on tlie project, and the number 
of projects can often increase in size and power until they readi the level 
of a major department. 

The decentralized approacii to project placement involves superimposing 
it upon the existing structure, with its established lines of responsibtlity 
and authority. The project tasks are assigned to personnel who remain within 
ttieir departments or fimctional units. Tlie project manager, however, is re- 
sponsible for the completion of tlie work whicli cuts. horizontally across tlie 
vertical organizational structure. Figure //3 illustrates this type of pro-, 
ject placement. 

The primary difficulty in this approach is that tlie project manager 
often lacks direct ^authority over tlie functional areas in which the project 
tasks ai:e accomplished. Consequently, the fuhctional personnel will generally 
respond first to the needs of the functional autliority (i.e. tlieir direct 
superior) and only second to ^le project authority. 

, TliW placement of projects with a. local educational agency is not nec- 
essarily limited to these three patterns, since organizational grouping of 
activities and personnel are seldom the same in all local school settings,* but 
these are the three patterns most ofteh encountered. ' 

' ■ ' ' ' 

' ■ \ : ■ . 

Developing a Pro ject Manag ement Capability 

Having considered patterns of project placement, let us now turn to 
what it takes for a school district to have a project management capability . 
Singly 'stated, having a project nianagenient capability means that organiza- 
tional structures processes are established and operating in such a manner. 
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Uiat a 'nuiit>er of • activities (nominally called "projects'') can be adequately 
planned and executed simulttmeously and on a continuing ba-sis. Operationally, 
this n^ans that tiiere is a defined organizational centet, with perso;tnel who 
can identify projects, develop management plajis for reaching specified ob- **' 
jectives, and assist in conducting several projects sinultan^ously. The devel- 
opment of a project management capability as defined above requires that a 
scliool district address itself to several important considerations such as 
those listed below. 

' 1. Stating objectives, or purposes in such a way tJiat tlie. effective 

attain]iK?nt of desired outcomes is promoted, 

2. Securing' org^^I>r^ational commitment as evidenced by resources al- 
locations commensurate with the effort required. 

3. Securing staff acceptai>«<^through involvement imd participation. 

4. Satisfying the need for training to develop understanding and 
competencies. 

\ 

t 

5. Developing policy :md procedures to support project operations. 
b. Establishing orgcUiizational structures to facilitate project man- 
agement system activities. 

7. Supplyin]^ a means of assessing project value, ii.npact and signifi-- 
cance as they relate to the school system,, as well as to the 
operation of project activities. 

Summary 

'^Management'' involves th^«*:ecution of tlie basic functions of planning, 
^ organizing, directing and controlling. The three most frequently found pat- 

tenis of project location in'aji existing iiinctional organization are separate, 

o 
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vertical and horizontal placement. Having a project management capability 
means that the organizational stioicture has a continuing capacity to deal witli 
those types of activities commonly referred to as projects. 

To achieve this end requires that key personnel on all levels of tlie 
organization be familiar witli> ai\d be able to apply, project management skills 
to project- type activities. 



TuAn tkt poLQd and Kdod th(L dOizctlonA 
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Lesson 2-'-Orgiinizational Structuring 
Discussion Questions 



iij be uAnd In any the. {^ollom^ng mu6. It .ca. AaaaeAteW that imi 
aZZoiV appKoyjjmtttij lO minutai^ (^oK each qao^tton 



1 . T/ie 6tudQ.nt, LWKfung indep^nd^nJly to contmpfjOtQ. tht 
d^AcuAiion quQ.6t^0M and i^nJXd doixm an outtlna o<{ thd an&mA. 

2. A g^oup of^ istiidzntA i^ho havo. complOytQd thd loMson i^hoald 
&(>Zect a d-l-Acuiiion laad^, (icAca44 th^ quQJ>tA.oM, and tAy 
to obtOA^n concenAttA opinion on the. qao^tioM. 

3. A leadoA and gn^oup o{^ itudiLntA af^toA complatU-ng thd Zti^on, 
iailZ puA6ai\ thd di^ciiA^lon toplaA atXmpting to obtax^n con- 
Cdn6Li6 o(^ opinion on thd qud^tton^. 

^ I \ : 



The management cycle is said tO' include planning, orgimizing, directing * 
and controlling. Does this desi:ription adequately explain management 
activity? 

Discuss the advantages ^md J imitations of vertical, horizontal and 
separate organizational placement of a particulcir project in your school 
district. IVhich type of placement woyld be best for the project, and 
what are your reasons? 

What are some of the considerations and actions that require the attention 
of school executives in or^er to realize a full project managaiient 
capability in a local school district? Discuss the relative importance 
ofv these actions . « 



ViAQcJiion^': J^f^tdA you. havd ^inyi&hdd 
con6iddAatA.on of^ thd qad.itlonA abovd, 
p^da^Q tiiAn the page and compld^td thd 
L(>.66on QiialJXy ContAol Vom. 
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Lesson 2- -Organizational Structuring 



Lesson C^iaUty Control Ponn 



V.{Ai\ctio\\i>- ?U'ai><! take t-ane to c.aAc{^u£.tij anAwcA the. (^o\i/i queA-t<"o^M glvQM 
bc ^on). VoiiA an4(0cvi4 Ku'.f C provide vatuair^Q Xn^oAmatZon J^on..th(L A.a.v.iJ>.Lon and 
■impnovcmcrit thli, ft'.440H. ?q.q1 (^acc to mAXc^ addXjtAjonal cormcntA oK 
m^cAmmcnda tloni, on the back o(^ tliU {^oMn. YouA. A.z6pon6Q>l> huX^- be kept 
stmc t-^if conf^ <dQ.n,tAa.C . PCca<sc' iv^^ te. the Icii t {^oaA. dZgZt6 of^ yoiiA. SocacU. 
S^ccii'iitif HKrybcvi on tlw tine be^oM <so that, the page^ can be i-dentZ^^Zed X.n 
the event theij become iiepoAdted . 

Thank tjcii (^on ijoaA (Ui instance . 



\ — — • 

1. Indicalo your overall improssioiv of the quality of tliis lesson 

ILxccvllciit Very Good Good Fair Poor 



What do you fool is the most positive a,^pect of this lesson? 



Wliat do you fgcl is the most negative aspect of this lesson? 



Wliat wouleV^you suggest to ;ijnprove this lesson? 
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Lesson 2- -Organizational Structuring 
Termination Instructions 



Upon compliiJtion oi tke. L<i&Aon Qaatity CorvtAol Fo^ you <ue to: 

iQjvi out ' and Ataplo, tkz pogeA oi tht leAAon QuaLUy Control Fo>tin. 
P^ce -tfefc {)OAm In thi 6pQ,clal onvitlopQ. pn.ovXMd. 
Ma^ the, enucXope to Reieo^c/i ^oA. Bet^CcA Schooli^, Inc., Suuto, 17t)0, 
T7M MoAket Spinet, Phltadtlphia, PmnAylvanla 19103. 



Tku ^e^Aon on o^ganizakiona^. 4>pm(itu/Ung ^ now) complzt^d. -Lmon 
3 zntltldd "Ifie- U^Je Ct/c/e, ojj a P/iojCcX" u tke. nM £e44on In tke. 
4e(?aence; t/ou oaq. adu^ecf locate tfie l^^AonMokZeX and Kexid tht 
inXAoduicXofiy pagu. f 
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Lesson 3- -The Life Cycle of a Project 
Introduction to Lesson 



This lesson contains the following items. Make sure that each 
item is present before starting to work through the lesson. 

Page ,, 

A. Booklet, for Executive Orientation^ 



Overview and objectives . . 3.2 

Lesson abstract and content outline ^ . 3.3 

•Lesson tejct ; 3. 7 

Discussion questions W 3^21 

Lesson Quality Control. Fonn 3^22 



B. Set of Color Slides entitled "Module l-rExecutive Orientation, 
Les son 3- -Tlie Life Cycle of a Pro;)ect." 

C. C assette Tape entitled "Module' 1--Executive Orientation, Lesson 3-- 
. The Life Cycle of a Project." 

EQUIPMENT NEEDFJD. The following eqiiij^ient will be required for this 
lesson and you are advised to arrange for their use: 

^ ■ i 

cassette tape recorder 
carousel slide projector 
projection, screen 

TIME REQUIRED. Hie tape-slide presentation runs approximately 26 minutes. 
The total tinie needed to complete the lesson depends upon the amount of 
time spend on the questions provided at the end of the lesson* It is 
suggested that yoy allow approximately 10 minutes for each question. Also 
an additional 15 minutes may be required to read and conplete' the other 
parts of the lesson. 



TuAn -tho, page and n.^ad th^ OveAv-im 
and Ob/ectiueA . . 
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Lesson 3—1116 Life Cycle of a Project 
Overview and Ol)iectives 

OVERVIEW 

Prior lessons in tlvis module have presented information about the 
emerging role of project management in local school districts and ,the 
general functions of iiuinagement ahd the placement - of projects in loCal 
school settings. 

..This lesson wijl present information regarding the varioils actions 
or operations associated with the planning and cariying out of projects 
in the school setting. General operations will be delineated along with 
some of the specific actions to be taken in each operation. The lesson' 
following this one is devoted to identifying a vatiety of sources of 
information about ?ind assistance on project management^ 
OBJECTIVES 

As a consequence of participating in. this lesson, the following 
objectives should be reached. ' . ' . 

1. The student should be able to nmo the four major phases of 
project operations. ^ . • . 

„2. The student should be able to detail the major steps in each 
of the four phases. 

3. The student should be able to indicate actions which an edu- , 
cational executive can take in order to facilitate the activities involved 
in each of the phases. 

' 1 . ' ' — — ^ ^ '-^ — 1 

TuAn to pa^e 3^ and JiQjad the. 
Lc44on Ab^.tAaat and Cont.QJtt 
OattLne.. 
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. • . - Lesson 3--nie Life" Cycle of a Project. . 
Lesson Abstract; and Cofitertt Outline 
ABSTRACT - . \ 

. The mior activities carried out. in the course pf managing a pro- 
ject from its start to it? end can be 'divided into f^ur major phases.' 
They are project planning, preparation or start-up, operational contrQl, 
and project termination. Within each of the§e divisions or phases^ many 
sub tasks have to be carried out. The educational executive can make con 

I* 

tributions to each^ of these phases in order that the project may go more 
smoothly. The .lesson discussfes in detail each -phase along wjth sug^est- 
,ing ways that ^he educational executiV^e. ca^i be helpful.. - ' - 



CONTENT OUTL INE • ? . ; - , . ' v ^ 



7 K 



A. Introduction ' ' ' .- ' 

1. Successful project management requires an understanding of the * 
• "major phases involved in carrying -"but' a pi*Q ject effort." 

• .. • • ' ■' \ 

■-^,2. Four basic phases in project majiagement can be .categorized as 
. follows : - - ' s . " . 



a. Planning Phasq - ' ~'»\.\ 

. b, Implementation or Start-Up Phase- - ' 

c' C^erational'^ Control Phase 4* 

. d.* Termination. Phase ' , 



t «■ 



3. An overview of each of these phases is presented in this -lesTson. 
B. ' -Pranning Phase./ 



1*: • 



• ^' Planning i s a process- focusing upon establishing a ,s^t of initial 
^ decisions regarding projert performance', s^ipdulci, aijct ,budg,et. ' 

r 2V 'JJie ^project' planning process, involves five basij^ steps . ~ ^ 

. '. /a; The first step establishes 'the pro jedt gdal and objectives-, - 
^ ' ■ ^ .-' thd work breakdown ^structure , and performance specifications. 

^ b... "The- secont^ Step. establishes _ the logical order of cbmpletihg 
- ; . '\the/ several -tasks of tKe project. ,•• - > - ' " • «'- 
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c. aT>e, third step involves estimating time for each task as 
well as for the total project, 

d. The fourth' step identifies needed resources (personnel, 
materials, equipment, etc.) andv develops a schedule for 
the project. 

e. The fifth step focuses upon developing estimates of costs, 
preparing the budget, and establis1)ing expenditure plans. 

^ 3*. The culmination of the planning prOcei3s is a proposal docu- 
^ mei)tif|is)tr^j^lan which is forwarded ^.to a finding agency. 

C; Project Start-lJp\and Imj^lementation- Phase ^ , - - 

L. ' Successl'ul project start-up requires that an implementation "~ 
/ plan be 'developed and executed. ^ - ^ ^ 

2. ' 'llie implementation plan identifies activities- which should 
/ , * be carried out before .the initial date as -^well as to be 
cajried out during the first' days of the prdject. 

- 3... In acjdition to the unplementatiq^ plan, other activities * 
involved at this .phase are modifying the project proposal * 
consistertt with the , contract > the" establishment (5f project 
policies and proceeds , the, delineation of project responsi- 
^ til i ties , ^a|id the estBblislimeht of. a project information system 

D. Operational Colitrol Phase . * ^ ' ^ 

1. Successful operation of a project, oiice underway, depends 
upon providing the project management with necessary infor- 
mation about proj.ect status. - 

2. ITie' actions carried out in this phase derive ,from the manage- 
ment function of contrpL wihch ij; basically concerned with 

^^problem identification and cgrrection. " 

. ' . f • ^ ... ' ' 

3. .A reporting System of some form is esspntial to- carrying, out ^ 
. * the function or control. V, , 

// Tim^^ fiTSt step is to'identify the problems or the devia-. 
. tions from the plan* • , 

(1) Deviations 'ot problems are identified by comparing^ 
actual performance to planned pe;:^formance. ' 

' (2) Once identified, the deviation^ are rai^ked in order 
of seriousness:^ and the cause of the dfeviatipns 
established. ' 
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b. 



c. 



The second step is tg establish the goal desired in solving 
the problem,- creating alternatives, solutions, ajid choosing 
the most desirable one,. 

^^^^ -'^tep required that tjie chosen solution or corrective 

action be coiiniunicatct:! to tTT<? project staff for implementation 
and that procedures be initiated to- make the change. 



E. Hie Termination Phase 
1. 



2. 



3. 



4; 



F. The 
the 



The termination phase is concerned basically with two funda- 
mental situations. 

a. t)ne situation centers, around installing the project product 
.as part 6f the on-goin^ operations of the school district. 

b. .The second situation involves the phasing out or shutting- 

down of the project operation. 

Tlie temiinatioji pfiase requires that plans be developed for such 
activities as the transfer of personnel and equipment, plus the 
storage of necessary records. , 

* ' • - 

In /most projects, a J'ina] report is required by the sponsoring 
or funding agency and must be prepared. 

Project histories are often written to serve as guides for use 
by ottiei^ project managers as well as seizing as a record of 
project activities not included in the final^report . 

successful conduct of the several project phases requires that ' 
educational executive be committed to the project. 



Tan.n tkt page, and pA.oce.^d 
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Lesson 3--nic Life Cycle of a . Project 
' Instructions 



/. .Set up -the ^Q.coH.deA, 'pKoj<>.c4.ofi, an^ AcAeen. 

.2. P£ace the caKouAQl Alldo. tAay {^o^ thA lo^hon onto tha pfiojactoK 
and advan(l^ th^ tudif to -t/ie 6-taAt o{^ Ex^divUvo. OKl&ntAtLon-~LQ^Aon 

3. PtacQ. tht coM^ottQ. tape {^oa. tiu^ Idiion into -the A^zcoKdoA and 
A.m-ind to the, fimlnd 6 top. 

4. &WU thd K(icon.dejL and advance the. i>tideA with the. "change, torn." 
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The first two lessons in tliis module have presented the general defin- 
ition and explanation of what projects and project management are, described 
the dutias of. the - project manager or director, presented some elementary 
concepts of general management , and identified/some of the organizational 
considerations involved in tlie installation of a project management capabil - 
ity in a local school district. ^ ^ 

Th^ purpose of tliis lesson is to provide an oyer^^iew of the management 

of a project, a more detailed explanation of project management, and to point 

■• 

but how and where the educational" executive might aid the project director. 

\ 

The four phases in tlie life of a project --planning, preparation, oper^ 
ations and termination- -were intr'oduced in the first lesson. Eacli of these* 
phases is explained further in the paragraphs that follow'. / 

Planning Pliase - ^ ■ 

The planning phase of a project is concerned with putting a project 
together. It answers questions like: IVhat? How? How long? When? Wliere? 
With what? and How mucli? . In other words, an initial set of decisions about 
the project effort is made. Five basic, activities are involved in project 
planning.^ -They are: project definition; arranging the work into a logical 
sequenc^ estimating time for each work activity; establishing a work schedule 
4nd allbl^^ng resources ;.and^stimating costs and preparing a budget. 

' In iefining a project, the most important question to ask is: What is 
the*goal of the project?,, Wliat.does one want to accomplish? A goal is usually 
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a broad and general statement of purpose to hav,e attained soinetliing in the 

future. nA goal iiust be divided into smaller and more specific objectives in, 

order-to permit the specification of the -project work or tasks. ITiis dividing 

. process is called project ;iefinition or work breakdown structure development . 

At this tinie the project director also specifies the 'performance standards, for 

the Vfl3rk to be done. 

The second step in planning is arranging the work activities into d 

logical or desired, sequence. The arrangement of tasks by means of logic or 

desire yields a work sequence orj^ wark flow . In many cases, tasks can ^per- 

foniied concurrently or in parallel. Techniques like flow charting or net- 

working have been devised to aid in. sequencing the tasks; The project director 

shQuld be able to employ them Tor tliis step of proj^t planning. 

The third step in pl^inning is concerned with estimating time. Hie 

• ^ * . " . 

project director, or his associates, must estimate the time^tliat it will 

take to accomplish each one q£ the .tasks in the sequence. Estimates of task 

accomplislunent times are 'usually more reliable wlien made by those persons most 

knowledgeable about the work. The project manager should, theref pre, seek out - 

such persons witliin the school district to aid him in making* tlie time estimates 

He then incorporates these time estimates in his plan and computes the total 

time required to coniplete the project. 

The fourth step of plalming is concerned witli scheduling and specifying 

resource requirements. , Again, witli tlie a|M of the people mst loiowledge^ble 

about the work, the project director estimates the resource requirements' for 

each task. He records the resource requirements on a work sequence chart, or 
m ' 

some other form. He then establishesia schedule or calendar for the project. 
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' The fiftli step in project planning is cpst estimation an^ budget pre- 
paration. In cost estimation, the projec^t director; must deterniii^e the cost 

. - ■ * / 

of the resources tliat were specified for each of the tasks in, the schedule. : 
From these data, a budget and an expend! ture>j4 an is prep^yred, ^ 



prep^( 

Having performed these five steps in planning, the p^ojiect director ' 
shoqid no^ have a project plan . The pla^i^ can bes, utilized to prepare a pro- : 
ject proposal The proposal is then '^bmitted- to' thP con tract inj^ agency for 
funding. If it is funded, the educational executive .sign? the contract an4' V 
accepts; the funds." '^<; . " ^.. 

NbVi.Can the ediiciitional * executive lieXp- JJie projdct^ ^ir^ctpr ijithe pla^-. 
ning phuse 9f project nunagenfont?" He can aid by helping to establish "the goaj " 
Q.f." the project, providing" the °i)rC^iect director witli access to .experts in func- 

9 ^ ■ ' ' O <i , . P 

« - - - o « 1 > »■ - ■ . . 

tronai departments, intoriulng him of school district policy and ccmstxaints,^ , 

• •' ! ■■ ■ . „ ° ■ ' " ■ ' ,"V :' • / .• .. ■ , " ■ 

<ind reviewing^ tlie project at" eacKVsteJ) in JLhe. }il,an and the proposal. 

P repartition Phase , \ * ' ' ' . 

^ Tho prpparation pluise follows the pl^uiri-Lng phase. Here one , is , concerned 
mth the activities that are pQjt'Lciniied prior- tQ^ and just after, the initiation 
of the project. Kliivost all projects require that resource's be available so 
that the project nuiy start operat ing ;on a particular day. Necessary personnel, 
facilities, ei^uipinent, materials, services and information must be available ' 
^for the project as required. A p reparation plan should be developed to accon^D- 
lish this task, In many contracts awarded by federal or state govemments , the 
contracting agency will notify the local school district .several weeks before 
the start-up date. This allows the project director t^>'initiate the prepara^' 
tion plan well before the start-up date.\^ .;. 
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Arrangpments for personnel niist be niade within tlie school district or 
by hiring personnel from outside the school district. • Facilities and equip- 
ment are generally furnished by the local school distrxct^ and arrangements • 
for them should be made. Equipment may be either purchased or leasqd, .if it ' 
is not available. Materials m\d special services should be identified and 
their Acquisition should be described in the plan. 

The preparation phase also includes activities wliich occur immediately 
after tJie start-up date. In many cases, a project proposal may not correspond 
to tlie contract, or the specific manpower needed may not be available. The 
project director must then respecify the work activities, spliedule, and bud- 
get into a revised plan for tlie project. With the help "^f the project person- 
nel, responsibilities for each member of the staff should be <es|:ablished. 
The project director then can establish the lines of authority corresponding 
to those responsibilities and create an organizational chart if needed, ffie 
project director should also develop those administrative policies and pro- 
cedures for the project that are not covered by the policies and procedures 
of the local school district. . ^ . 

During this period g project information system should be established. 
ITte purpose of a projett. information system is to keep the project director 
and his staff , informed of the planned vs'. the actual status of the project. 
,The three con^onents- -performance, time and cost- -which- were defined in the 
pl'anning phase must be incorporated into the information system. By specify- 
ing these three planning dimensions, the project director has a standard of 
comparison by v^iicji to discover any discrepancies occurring during the oper- 
at ion of the pi^oject.'^ « " 
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The start-up or preparation phase* of a project is concerned with creat- 
ing and executing an iinplementation plan to aid in acquiring the Vesources. 
necessary for carrying out the project, establishing the project within the- 
framework of the local school district, replanning if necessary, organizing 
staff and delineating their responsibilities, establishing the administrative 
policies and procedures- for the project , , .and creating a project management 
information sj^stem. 

J* 

Hi^w can the educational executive aid tiie project director in this 
phase of a project? By providing hijjt^'with the policies md procedures of 
tjie ^chool dislfrict if he is not already f Miliar with them, reviewing the 
preparation plan with him, and providing information, guidance and experience 
to organize the staff and create the project information system, By far the 
nK)st important .service the educational executive can perform is to be per- 
sonally committed to the project and to aid in establislfftng cooperation, co- 
ordination and communications between llie project and the functional units 
within the local school" setting. The initial coimiitment of top administrators 
should have occurred in the planning phase. In this phase it is reinforced. 

Operations Phase , ^ . - 

The third phase in tlie life of a project is the operations phase > 
This phasQ is concerned with the acftual conduct or operation of the project. 
After the activities in tlie planiting and preparation phases are performed, - 
the actual Work of the project can start. 

"Even after the best of plajining efforts, actual operations do n(^t| al- 
ways go as planned. The project director must have a system, or *j3rocedure , 
for knowing at; all times the status of the^project, so that- problem areas 
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can be identified and corrective actions taken. Problem analysis and cor- 

\ 

rective actions are primaity management activities of the o^rational «phase 
of a project. •, / 

Operational control is basically a problem- solving process that can 
conveniently be divided into three- steps. The first step involves tlie identi- 
fication and analysis of problems, utilizing the project plan a s a guide. 
The second step is to develop alternative solutions to coVrect tlie problan 
and to select the most desirable solution. The tliird step is to implement 
the solution to the problem, communicate clianges in operations to the staff 
and affected offices, and monitor the impact of the corrective action. This 
three-step problem-solving or control process, presented in elementary form, 
is employed as necessary in tlie operations phase of a project. Let us look 
at this contrql process in more detail. . • ^ 

The project director must always know the status of the work in pro- 
gress, work completed, and work yet to be done. ITiis requires information 
about the actual situation. Therefore, to manage the project, the director 
must first establish a reporting system to provide him with the information 
he needs. In order to establish the reporting system^ reporting objtectiv^s 
and prgcedures must be created to furnish, the needed information. The project 
director and his staff must decide on tlie types of reports that are to be 
created, when they will be made, the content and format of the reports, and 
who will receive them. 

Project reports should always ^compUre the planned situation to the 
actual situation. If the infonnation in a feport ind:^cates that there is a ^ 
difference between the planned situation, (the "should' s'^) kid the actu?il sit- * 
uation (the "actual's"), tlien a deviation exists. Any deviation between the 
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shoiild's and the actual *s is a management problem. Deviations may occur in 
either the budget, the scliedule, or in performance- -sanetiiiies in all three. 

Several deviations may exist simultaneously. The deviations should 
be identified and listed in terms of their importaiice in impeding progress 



all aspects of the problem. In most cases-, a deviation occurs because ^*C^ere 
was some unplanned or unanticipated change. The unplanned change usually 



causes an adverse effect to occur.' The adverse effect is the deviation iden- 
tified. In order to identify tJie unplanned cliange, or cause of the deviation, 

i 

one must first hypothesiz6 causes that attempt to explain tlie deviation. These 

hypotheses iiiust then be tested to determine the most likely cause. 

Once the cause of the deviation has been determined, decfisiOn -making 

processes are utilized to select the appropriate course of action to correct 

Xhe deviation. From the project management point of view this process con- 

> 

sists of specifying the result or ends that must be achieved, developing Al- 
ternative courses of action to achieve the result or specified ends, and \ 
selecting the most desirable alterjiative by judging various alternatives ' 
against criteria of advantages and disadvantages. 

The results to be achieved Should be listed in their order of necessity. 
Some of these ends will be absolutely necessary to restore project movement 
v^ile others will only be desirable .- The project direc^r should consider 
each of them and list them in a priorit)j|^order. 

There are usually a number of alternative courses of action that will 
solve a particular problem. As alternatives are created, the project director 



toward achieving the overall project goal. By ordering them, tlie project 
director establishes the priority of solving tlie most serious problems first. 
With the aid of the staff, the project director must fully_iiivestigate 
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should reject those which are obviously not feasible. In rejecting such un^ 
feasible courses of action, the' project director can more fully concentrate 
his efforts upon selecting the best alternative from a smaller set of feasible 
alternatives. 

The project director should then judge tlie performance of each feasible- 

V 

alternative against his list of absolytely necessary ends. ITie^ alternative 

I 

with the highest score sliould be the one nws't capable of achieving tlie results 
that must be attained. However, even though one alternative course of action 
,has tlie highest score, the result of selecting tliat\particular course of action 
may yield^ undesirable side effects. The project director must consider the 
undesirable consequences of the twp or three most desirable alternatives be- 
fore making his final selection. If any of the alternatives might yield 
highly undesirable consequences which also might have a hi^h probability of 
occurring, it should be rejected. A trade-off can be made between the relative 
gains and losses of each alternative iii order to select a fijiSil course of 
action. 

In order to aid the project director in carrying out this decision, 
an inclement at ion plan or change memorandum should be prepared, llie change 
memorandum should specify in detail tlie action that is to take place. To in- 
sure that all the necessary items are included in the change memorandum, the 



project director would be well advised to follow the same general thirriling 
that he utilized ih-.^ating the project plan. The^project director then 
informs the project staff of the action that is to take place and of their 
responsibilifies in carrying out the action and making the change. Top man- 
agement mi4st also be -informed of the project problems and of the actions 
taken to eliminate them. The^^project director should rejiort the changes to " 
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them. A report to top management should contain a description of tlie deviation 

* r 

vtfiich exists > the probable cause o£ the deviation, the two or three alterna- 
tive courses of action that havte, been Revised to alleviate the deviation, the 
selected course of action, the reasons for tlie selection of that course of 
action and the plan or change menK)randum for implementing the 'selected course 
of action. In executing the action described in tlie change memorandun, the 
project manager must make sure tliat it is car/ied out fully and efficiently^* 
In order to insure success, the project dip^Ctor should verify that the re- 
sponsibi,lities and directions given to the staff are understood and carried 
out. ' 

The educational executive can aid the project director in the operations 
phase by furnishing him with ii^formation on tlie reporting system used by the 
school district; helping him to establish* criteria for judging the deviations; 
aiding him in identifying thj3 caus 6, developing ends and alternatives; deter- 
mining qonsequences of, and implementing tlie corrections for major devififtions 
in t^e project; lertdiiig 'the experience and insight he has gained in decision- ^ 
making for. the .;5chool system; And giving, encouragement thr^Jughout the operation 
of the project. . , , 

^ , In surtimaiy, the process of operations control is continuous , because 
initial decisions : ate alwskys reevaluated as tlie project prroceeds toward its 
^go^X^. Wlien distrepajicies^;Occur between plans and -actualities, the three steps 

of deviation- identification, decilSi6n-making, and decision implementation are 

' ' ' . " 

repeated 33* 'necessary thi'ou^hout ,th^ project*. ' , . ' 

»' " * i \.' . 

' 'f . ' V % ^ 



Terminatioi;! Ph^ise 

the fourth and f'flial phase invthe life cycle of a project is the pro- 
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termination , or transition, phase. The basic activities that niust be 
performed in the termination phase. are the creation of the project final 
report (if required), the reassignment of facilities and pers(5nnel within the 
sdiool district where appropriate, the storage of records, and the preparation 
.jaif^a project history report . • * • ' 

\ 

In creating the final report, the project manager must make sure that 
the report* contains all of the elenients required by tlie funding, agency. He • 
must make sxire tliat tlie report indicates how the goal and missions of the pro- 
ject were accomplished and tliat it includes all other pertinent supportive 
inforiiiation, ' * 

Iii reassigning personnel, facilities and equipnmnt, the pi^oject director 
is faced with two, possible tenninat ion situations, the two situations are 
project phase- out and project transition . In*project phase-out, the project 
cerises to exist altogether. In project transition, tlie project is incorporated 
into the local school setting as an' on-going prograjiu ' > 

In the case of project ph^se-^out, the project director has tlie responsi- 
bility of reassigning the professional, teclinical, arid clerical personnel in 
his project. If possible, the pers^iel should be reassigned to other, func- 

— * '.' ' ' 

tional units or other projects, so that tlieir acquired skills are not lost. 
If- the school system cannot " absorb the personnel, the project director should 
aid his staff iii obtaining work elsewhere. 

In pliase-out, facilities, furniture, typewriters, dictating equipment, 
and specialized research equipment must also' be relocated." If the facilities 
and equipnent alreiidy^ belong to tlie local school district; they cai be re- 
assigned to the units from which they were borrowed. If, hov^tever^ the facil- 
ities and equipment are owned, by tJie funding agency, then one of two, tilings 
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can take place. Either tlie facilities aiid equipment are returned, to the i'und- 
ing agehcy to transfer the facilities and equipment to 'other projects ot func- 
tional units witliin the school district. 

For tjlie project undergoing transition into an on-going -program, the' 
project director has to perform different activities. More' tlian likely tl\e 
project personnel, equipment and space will stay with the project after it 
becomes a program within the scliool system. If some of the Qther resources 
must be reassigned, the project director handles -their reassignment in the • )^ 
same way as he does in a project phase -x)ut situation. 

If tlie project is to become a prograjii, the transition phase can be 
viewed as ^^oject in itself. One can consider it a start-up project for 
implementing a. continuing progi^am. The project director must then create a 

V 

plan for the instaHation of tlie project into the overall program of" the 

— 4 

school System. * * • 

%. During the operation of the project many reports and records were 
created afid stored. The project director must decide which records are to be 
retained for the school system and the funding agency. He must, therefore,^ 
create a set of criteria for the retention and storage of the project records. 

In most cases the project director also is responsible for creating a 
project history. The project history serves as a record of events tliat occurred 
and as a learning device to avoid .futare errors in other projects. 'The history 
should contain aspects of contract negotiations, the project origin, the Ifca^t" 
ing of personnel, causes of significant problems, remedial action, notes on 
the disposition of records, equipment imd facilities, and recommendations for 
future projects. It can also serve as a report to tlie public. 

97 ' 
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In summary, the temunatlon or transition phase of a project is con- . 
cemed with the preparation of final reports, the reassignment of personnel 
and facilities, the storage of records,, and the preparation of a project, 
hisotry. . 

In this phase "of projecrmanagentent tlie educational executive can-,aid 

* ■ . 

the project director by reviewing - the final reports and indicating any changes 
to be made, helping to transfer personnel and other resources within the 
school district,' helping with negotiations with the contracting agency, -aid- 
ing in the development of criteria for deciding vihat records are to be re-- 

taihed, and indicating what elements should be included in the project history 

■* - • " .' 

report, so that it can be utilized as a learning device- for future projects. 

i 

I 

* . \ * 

Project Support ^ 

By far the most important activity that the educational executive can 
perform for a project is to' provide a personal commitment to the' project 
througliout its ^several phases. You, as the top educational executive, have 
accepted the responsibility for the project and have a vested interest in 
its success. \ * • 

The executive must conimui;iicate tlie need for, and the importance of, 
the 'project to the functional departments. This coiiununication will hop^fUlly 
cause the functional departjiients to more fully understand, and cooperat^^ with, 
the project. If this method does not yield the needed results, the e:)Jecutive 
has to take the initiative 'fo motivate tlie functional departments by other 
me^s. " ' 

Studies show that the projects that did not receive help of thi€ kind 
from top executives were less successful thaji those th^t did receive this help. 
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Gaining the necessaiy cdoperation will enable the project to accomplish its 
goals within time, cost, an^i^^erformance standards. 



Siimmyy . • ~ * 

' Y The four phafees of the project management process are pla^riii^S* P^" 
paration, operations and teniiination. Project planning is a process focusing 

* 

upon establishing a set of initial decisions regarding project performance, 
scliedule and budget. Preparation is a process of identifying and implementing 
activities which should be carried out prior to the initiation of the project. 
Operations is a process which is concerned with tlie actual conduct, operation 
and control of tlie project. Termini ion is a process concerned with" the phas- 
ing out or shutting down of project operation*. Witliin each of these phases 
many sub -tasks have to be carried out. liie educational executive can. make 
significant contributions to each of these phases and thus, play a critical 
role in the success of the project goal. 



TuAn tha page, and h.tad tht <ioizcJxo¥it> 
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Lesson 3--'nie Life Cycle of a Project 
Disc>,p^"sion Questions 



VVLzctlonA'- GXven beZow ajiz. a. hOAlu cU^c.uA6lffn (puutlom. They 
may 6e QiAzd In my oi tht ioltcMlnQ wayA, It l& AuggeAto^d that you 
-attow CLpp^o)umcut.ely W miniUti ^on. each qao^tion. 

1 . Th<L Atudznt mfifUng Indzpmdzyutly U to coYvtmplatt tka 
dlica&6lon- quutioM and tOAXte.'down an oivttLm o|( jiht aniWGA. 

2. ' A gn.oap itadcnti Mho have completed the lejt>i>on shoiLtd 

i elect a diAcuAAton leadeji, dUca66 the queAtLonA', and tAy ■ 
to obtain conceniaA o^ oplviion on the queAtionA , 

3. A leadeA and qiLOup o{, Atudenti a^toA completing the, leMon, 
*• Mill puA&iie the dlAca&Aion topics attemptting to obtfCln con- 

6en6uii> o{i opinion on the' queAtioni, . 



Should the project ^ manager or director be involved in all phases of 
the project mnagenient effort or just in the last threfe phases of 
preparation, operational cpntrol , and termination? Why or why not? 



2. Ftow does the degree of effort spent in project plannii^g phase relate 
to the success of the remaining phases? Should broad to detailed 
plans be made in the planning phase? • ; 

3. What kind of training would be nfeeded by educationaljexecutives, 
beyond that presented in this lesson, if they are to become more 
knowledgeable about the several phases of projoct mariagement? 

4. What should be the qualifications of a project manager? Should he 
know both the several phases of project operations and the substance 
of the project or should he be knowledgeable about either phases or 
substance but not both. " ' . 



V.lAectioni> : A^teA you have {^ini^hed 
'conAidoAation the que^tionA above, 
pleoAC tuAn the page artd completie the, 
LeAAon QuaJtity CovvtAol Vom. 
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Lesson 3- -The Life Cycle^ of a Project 

Lesson "^QLiality Control Fomi . ' % 



bcj^oiAK Voii/i ayiMVd/iA ivU.l pMvZde va^iiabl^ iiftf^o^cUjioyi (^o^ tht h^av^UZon and 
impxovcmunt thU lcA6on. fcdt i^^cc to imjjt.t addLtZonaJi (iomm(^^ on, 
nQQommQyidcition^ on tliQ^ back o{^ tkU (^onjn. YouA. Xd&ponAzA i^xiZZ be k(L.pt 
stnitXiij con{^ldckt^.a^ . Ph>a.6c i^nA^te thc^ toAt {^OiiA dZg^Xi 0(J ifouA SocXal 
Sccun^itij muDbdA on ^thc ttm below 6o that tkz pagdA can be XxidntJ^f^A^td 

the event they become 6e,paAated 

• 

Ihayik you (^OK youA a66Utance.. 



I. Indicate your overall impression of the quality of this lesson. 



Excellent 



Very Good 



Good 



Fair 



Poor 



2. IVliat do you feel is the most positive aspect of this lesson? 



3. What do you feci is the most negative aspect of this lesson? 



4. What would you suggest to iiiiprove this lesson? 
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Lesson S-'llie Life Cycle of a Project 
Temiihation Instnictions 



Upon complexion o^ thz liiM^on Quatity ContKOl ¥pnm you ofia tot 

Te(M. ouut and Atapto. tkz pag(^^ o^^ thz Le^Aon QucJUty CowOiol Tom. 
Placft. the {jOAm In thz'^pzclaZ znv^tapz pn.ovlde.d. 
McUZ thd dnvtlopd to R(i6zaAch ioh. BeXtOA. SchooU, Inc., StUXa '1700 , 
1'700 Mivifeet S^ecxt, PkAjudetpkla, Vznmylvdnla 19103, 



Tki& l(L&Aon on the. tt^e cyclt o{^ a. p/iojexLt l6 now compietoxi, Le44on 
4 entitled "Stealing Mo>^e Jnif^omatlon" aj> the ne.xt le^^on tn the 
sequence; you oAe advt6ed to locate the le^i>on booklet and xead 
the. Int/ioductoxy, pageA . 
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Lesson 4- -Securing More Infoitniation 
' Introduction to Lesson 



^ This lesson contains the following itenis. Make^sure that, each 
item is present before starting y) work through the lesson. 

' , £^ 

A. Booklet for Executive Orientation , 

"T^ ■ — - • « 

Overview and objectives 4.2 

Lesson aljstr^ct' and content outline 4.3 

Lesson text • . . . • 4.6 

Discussion questions . • 4,10 

Lesson Quality Control. Form . ; 4.11 

B. Set of Color Slides entitled ^'Module 1- -Executive Orientation, 
Lqsson 4- -Securing Mere Informati6n.'^ 

C. Cassette Tape entitled "Module l-rExecutive Orientation, Lesson 4--:- 
Securing More Information." 

EQUIPMENT NEEDED. The following equi|^»nent will be required for this 
lesson and you are advised to arrange for their use: 

cassette tape recorder 
carousel slide projector 
projection screen 

TIME REQUIRED. The tap^- slide presentation runs approximately 7 minutes. 
The total time needed to complete the lesson depends upon the amount* of 
time spen^ on the questions provided at the end of the lessons. Lt is 
i^uggesteff that you allow approximately- 10 minutes for each question. Also, 
an additional 15 minutes may be required to read and complete the other 
parts of f!be lesson. ^ ^ ' ^' 



TuAn thd paqe and ^zad tha OvoAv^ew^ 
and ObjQ.ctLVQ^. 
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- lesson 4- -Securing- More Information 

< 

Overview and Objectives * 

r 

OVBRVIEW . - ' ' . / 

Previous lessons in this inodule have provided information on 
projects, their relationship tq t)ie school system, general functions 
of management and the specific nature of project management. ^ The aim 
of , this lesson is to aid the educational executive in securing more 
information about thi? topics covered in the previous lessons. " ^ 
The lesson should provide an effective ine%od for securing addi- 

^ M ■ ^ . . 

tional information. It indicates the sources where information and 
help is available for assistance in project management ^ The lesson, 
also indicates that infonnatian and help should be specified in detail 
when securing it. ' .. 

OIUECTIVES t ^ ' 

As a , consequence of participating in this lesion, the following 
^objectives should be reached. 

1. Tlie student should be able to utilize the method of specify- 
■ ing questions of interest before attempting to secure information. 

. 2. The student should be able to s'tate the locations where infer 

< k • 

mation and help is available "for assistance in project management. 



TaA.n the. page, and fiead the. /.ei^on 
kb^tAact and Content Outtine. 
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ABSTRACT ' ' 

To secure information on project management the educational 
executive should first discern the 'questions that he needs to have 
answered. Once the questions have been posed,, the executive can then 
seek out the information from the several different sources identified. 
In requesting information and help from the sources he should Specify 
what he oieeds. . » 

CONTl^NT OUTLINE 

A. It is' necessary to specify the nature ahd purpose of desired infor- 
mation before seeking out sources. . ■ , . 

B. Typical questions raised with regard to utilization of project man- 

agement ^y administrators are usually concerned with the following 
areas: , 

.. > ' / 

1. Need for specialized skills 

2. Training requirements " 

3. Useful references 

4. Research available' ^ . 

5; Applications in education " . ' 

6* Implementation procedures 

I. 

C. Specific sources of information for project management' can be obtained 
* from the following: 

♦ 

1. Annotated bibliography as indicated in lesson 

2. Agencies <md institutions 

a. Far West kegional Educational Laboratory 

b. Research for -Better Schools, Inc. ^ ■ 
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C. Center for Advanced Study of Educational Adininistratidn 
d. University Council on Educational Administration 
•e, „ National Acadeiiiy for Scliool Executives 

f . "Educational Program ^l^agement Center • , 

g. Project Management Institute ' . 

3. ERIC sysl^em 

4. Journals a^d professional publications 

5. Educational I^oject Management Instructional System- -Basic 
Principles ano^ Techniques Module 

6. Colleges and unVersities 

7. State education agf^ncies 

8. i^erican Management "As so.ciat ion ' ' ^ 

D. It is important to specify\requests and questions in seeking infor 
mat ion . 

1. It saves time. 

2. It helps to obtiain'the desiised information. 




^uiH^ the. pc6gz '{ind p/Locecc/ 
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Lesson 4--Secuving More rnformation 
. V . , Instruct i an s»! 



/. Set up Xht Ki(ionjd(Ui, pH.ojzcto^f and 4CAeen. 

2. P£ace tkz caAoix&oJt httdz txay {^o^ tkU- l(i6^on onto tht pfiojacton. 
and advance. tf].e. txay to thz i^takt^oi Exactutivt Onx^nMtlon~-ie^6an 
¥ouA, . ■ ■ ' 

— . r 

3., PtaxKL thd ca&6eXt(i tape, ion tkUs t^6on- ■into the nec.on.deA and 
n.eiA)^nd to -the new-Lnd 6top.- ^ ^ ' .' 

4. ^tofit the /leaondeA and advance tht '6tlde^ mXk the "change t(>ne." 
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Introduction 



The overall objective^ of this module ha^ been to provide yov with an 

orientation to the project management Cgncept and its potential for use. in 

local school district settings. No attenjpt was made to provide you with a ' 

■ ■ • • • 

complete set of skills. Instead the package is designed to provide perspec- » 

tive rather than to give you a prescripti^on . You mi'ght weH now ask: Where 

can I go to get more information about project management? Who can give me 

h^lp? Wliat agencies might be of value? 

# 

Before presenting some possible source? of additional information, it 
is neCe^ary to focus your attention on the type of information you wan^t and 

^4 • ' ii ■ • 

why you wajit it.- For example, do you want t® know about project planning spec- 
ifically,- or do you want to know about organizational theory in general? Listed 
below are some of the specific questions that have commonly been asked by 
educational^^a^^ oiice" they have been introduced to tihe project man- 

.^agement concept. ^ 

o Do I need to employ specialized personnel, or can my present staff 
develop the necessary skills? 

■ , . ^ ■ 

. o What, and how. much, training in specific project management' skills 
.. is needed by personnel v^o desire to employ the techivique? 

. - ■ ■ 

'0 What" are some good reference texts and handbooks I can read on this 
topic or put in the district's professional library? 

o What research has been done on the role and value of project man- 
agement, and what have been the results? 

. o What school districte like mine have applied tli© concept, and what 
'success haiv^ they had? . . ' 

• o How do I go about implementing the concept in >ty school district? 

Perhaps you liave asked one or more of tljie above questions. It>few,*Krtr 
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possible to fully answer sucli questions in tliis lesson, since some of the 
answers are just not available in detail and others are too long and con^lex 
to- include. However, possible sources of information regarding thpse and other 
similar questions are listed in the EPMIS Module Manual accon^anying this note- 

• . • * 

book. Other sources are described below. . < ' • 

Information Sources ' 

If you desire to read more about project management or have additional ' 
reference documents, an annotated bibliography lias been included as part of 
the accon^anying EPMIS Module Manual. Many professional education and" manage- 
ment journals contain articles reporting on aspects of project management. 
Among the more popular journals known to have articles are: 
o Phi Delta Kappan • 
Q School Management 

o Educational -Administration Quarterly - - ■ 

o Management Science 

One good source of research information is ERI€ Research in Education 
issued by the U. S. Office of Education. This report lists research papers, 
position papers^ final project reports, and descriptions of new projects. 
Entries in the ERIC Research in Education issues ^re categorized by project, 

0 

author ^d subject in order to'^help you locate possible itjems of value. 

There are many agencies and offices which can provide assistance. Some 
^re identified below. Specific addresses for the several agencies, not^d are 
included as part of this manuals 

Riesearch for Better Schools, Inc., a regional education laboratory 

• _ ■■ ■ ,'1 ■' . _ , ■ 

located in Philadelphia, through their Administering for Change Program, is 

• . • ■■■/ ■. • . ■ . 




ERIC 
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engaged in a major ef£ort to design and develop individualized/self-study 
inaterials which will assist local school districts to improve their knowledge 
and skills in educational project management. The EPMIS materials are a 
significant part of this developmental effort, ^ 

The University Council on Educational Administration at The Ohio State. 

9 

University, a consortium of many large and small colleges, focus;es some of 
its efforts on matnagement applvioations in education • 

The National Ac^emy for School Executives, located in Washington, D.C., 
provides training, reference materials and cojisiiltive services. \ 

Tlie Educational Program Management Center at the Ohio State University 
specializes in the application of project management concepts to education. 
This center offers consultive services and conducts training courses and re- 
search. • - - - . 

Tlie Project Management Institute?, a non-profit organization located 
in Philadelphia, was founded in 1969 ^as a vehicle for promoting interesC-ih, 
and research on, the pf^oject management concept. 

If training in the basic principles and techniques of project manage- 
ment is desired, such, instructional materials can be obtained from Research 
for Better Schools, the same^ source from which yoja obtained EPMIS Executive 
Orientation. , . • \ - 

^ Many colleges and universrtries offer training through regular and short- 
term courses in Bpsiness Administration, Educational Administration, and In- 
dus trial Engineeri^^g departments, as, w^ll as consultive services and basic 
reference materials. . * 

* Many state departments of education, through their offices of research, 
planning and evaluation, can often provide knowledge and consultive help. 

, Hi 

•. , .. : . - . . ; / ■ 
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The American Managenient Association and similar professiondl grovps 
' ' . ' ' . ■ ' f' , 

offer books and related materials on general management. Short courses are; 

offered frequently at convenient locations aroiind the country. ^ 

PriA^te consulting firms in both education and business can provide 

assistance in the areas of skill development, knowledge, and 'technical assist, 

tance • 



Sunnnary . 

There are many available sources from which to ^secure additional in- 
formation about project management. The search for such information requires, 

V 

however, that you specify the information you are seeking or the question you 
want answered, and that you try several sources , since one source is not 
likely to have all the answers. 



TuAn tht pagi 'dnd xe.ad tkt 
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.'Lesson 4\- Securing More Information 
Discui^sion Questiojas 




' ~^ T ■ mm ■ . — ^- ■ — - 

Vaaq-cUom: Givtn beZow ojid d i^axXo^ oi (U6CiU,6A.o^n- qa2/,tioni> . They 
may b'c u^ed In any o f^ thz loltoiVA^ng -way6 . It u 6a^Qutzd that you 
allcM appKox^mately TO mlnutts ioK zach qautlon. 

/ .. Tfic 6tudzn^ mftfUng Indapmdzntly U tS contmploLtz iko, 

d^AcuA6lon qautionA and OfuXd dom an oiLttim the. anAiOOA. 

2. A g/Loap 6tad^nt6 i*)ko have, compl<ite.d th(^ tUAon 6hould 
6aZzct a. dAJiCjMtlon ImdeA, 'dLacUuisi, thz quc^^tionA , and tJiy 
to obtain conccn^ttA o^ opinion on thz qautlon. 

V ImdoA and gh.oup 6.tudznti> a{it&A, complztlng th<L lu&on, 
wM pauao. tiiz doicuAAlon toplcA attmptlng to obtain con- 
6QnAa6 0(( opln^Lon on tka quiQJitlon&. 



3. 



1. What are sonie of the questions about project management that you 
might seek information to answer? ^~ 

'2. If you have decided that a project management capability is needed 
in your school system-, what do you think are the first steps to - 
" establish the capability? 

i 

3. Whatare the pros and cons of contracting with an outside agency 
* to establish a project management capability in a school system? 



V^zctlon&: A{^tcA you kavd {^Inl^kzd 
conAldoAotion 'o{i tho. qaa,tlon& above, 
plzai>\ twin thz page, and completz the. 
leJi6on QuatUy ContAol Vonm, 
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l/issou 4--vSecuring More Information 



l.esson (duality Contrb] Vom 



0^inecMon6 : PC CMC tahc time to caAc.{^{ittij anAWCA the. {^ouA^ qa^Atxon^ given 
bcZouK VoiiA anMOc^^ aUtt pnovidc valaabtz ln{^oA.maXA^on {^on, t^t >^cv.uXoki and 
improvement tlhU (e^6on. Feel {^^ee to lO^te. ciddLtLonai. covmeyitA oA. 
necommeYidation^ on th? back o{^ tlu^ (^oAm. YouA A^e^pon^e^ lOLtt be kept 
stnictCtj conf^ldentA.af! . PCecue lOA^Cte the iMt {^oiiA dX.gZt^ o^ youA Social. 
Sccanitt/ numbcJi on the tine belotA) 6o that the pageJS can be ZdentZ{^H.exi in 
the event theij become ^epaAated • 

Jiiank ijOiL {^o/ ijour a^^t^ tance. 



1, Indicate your overay ijiipression* of the quality of this lesson 
I 1 ' 



hxc client 



Very Good 



□ c. 



Good 



Fair 



Poor 



2. Miat do you feel is" the 'liiost positive as'pect. of this lesson? 



3. ' Wliat do' you feel is the mos% nc}*ative>^spect of this lesson? 



4. What would you suggest to improve this lesson? 



ERIC 



1r 



TuAn the page, and pA.oce.e.d 
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Lesson) 4- -Securing More Information 
Termination Instructions 



Upon complfLtion oi the. Lmow QiiatU.y- tontxol Vonm you oAa -to:, 

TexVL oat and i^tapla tha pagu of^ tka L(iA6on Quality COntAol Vom. 
Piaca tho. ^jom In tka ipzcuxil m\^eXopz pKovtd^d^ 
Mil piQ. m\}(Liop(L to RufLOAck iofL BetteA SahodU, Inc.l SaAXtMOQ, 
IWU ^axkoX StA(L2t, VkltadeZphia, P^nnAylvan^U 19103. ■ . 



Tka> lo^Aon on i^cu/Ung mon.2. tn^^ofLmatlon Id nou> completud. It Jjt 
th^ lent lo^Aon In Module. /--Execotcve O/Uzntatlon o{, the EdacatA..onal 
Vh-ojecX ManoiQement In^tMiatlonal System. ^ieaAe tuAn to page 15 - 
OjJ the Uiodule l^ianual and complete the h\odule*1 VoSt-Tut, 



